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ISSUED BY v 

LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 

CLASS 1909. 



KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 



GO DOWN TO 


Home Phone 
1655 Main. 


OUCH'S 

612 Main Street* 

Best Prices Paid Cash or 
Trade and Sold at the 
Lowest Prices. 

The B. Glick Book Store. 


Arthur B. Salzburg, 

THE HORSE SHOER 

Gentlemen’ s Drivers a Specialty. 

All Work 

Guaranteed 
Morses Called for 

and Delivered 
All horses 

Treated Kindly 
horses CUppad 

While You Walt 

1 808 Vine St., Kansas City, Mo. 

ifob Jurhrnt, 

THE SMART SET TAILOR. 

N . E. Cor. / Oth and Campbell Sis. 

Up Stairs. 

Does All Kinds of Tailoring 

for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

“The man who, in Tailoring, 

Stands at the head of the line, 

Made the suits for the boys 
Of the Class of ’09." 


Office Hours: 

8 to 12 M. and 1 to 5 P. M. 

Sunday by Appointment. 

DR. E. C. BUNCH, 
DENTIST. 

Gold Crowns, Bridges and Plates a Specially. 
Painless Extraction. 

716 EAST TWELFTH STREET, 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 

R. BENNETT, Prop. 

CHURCH HILL TAILORING CO., 

CLEANING, 
DYEING, PRESSING 
AND REPAIRING. 

Ladies’ Work a Specialty. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. 

Work Called for and Delivered. 

1009 CHARLOTTE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

WHEN 

Crawford’s Snake Oil Liniment 

TAKES HOLD 

Rheumatism 

LETS GO. 

Ash Your D.aggist. 
Only 25c a Bottle 





Home Tel. 6272 Main. Bell Tel. 1069 Main. 

Sexton’s Studio, 

Kansas City 

1 0th and Charlotte Sts. 

Book Exchange. 

W/hen on Church Hill see 
his display. 

BOOKS, BOUGHT, SOLD 

You profit by his long 

AND 

experience. 

EXCHANGED. 

Beautiful Photographs 

7 1 5 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 

i 

85c per doz. and up. 


Bell Phone 780 Grand. Home Phone 780 Main. 


N. T. JOHNSON, 

IReal Estate, Xoans an£> IRentals. 

DEALER IN 

All Kinds of City and Suburban Property and Farms. 

Fine Bargains in Homes and Investment Property. Sold on Easy Payments of 
$25.00 Cash and $10.00 per month and upward. 

CALL AT OFFICE FOR THE BARGAINS. 

9141/2 East 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


All Work Guaranteed. Bell Phone 3486 Grand. 

ilirs. Stella ifuiltliari), 

iff iiu> fHiUitterg, !m3js Jftalumj anti GJailaruuj. 

OLD HATS MADE NEW 
SPECIALTY. 

' W , 

1335 East 18th Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 



Bell Phone 3336x East. 


Home Phone 3356 Main. 


C. H. COUNTER, 



THE ONLY EMBALMER IN THE CITY THAT MASTERS 

HIS WORK. 

First-class Service and First-class Carriages Furnished. 

O 


onspiciously before the Public’s eye is THEO. SMITH, 
l|L our Druggist, who is located on the busy corner — 18th and 
Tracy. If you belong to that class of men and women. who 
think and do things, don’t ever be guilty of saying that you have 
never visited this up-to-date store. <J His latest creation is the 

LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL SUND/E. This is a combina- 
tion of the best baints and Fruit Syrups incorporated with Ice Cream 
and capped with Angel Cake, served in gold and silver containers 
under a bamboo tree, among gleaming electric lights and before the 
breeze of an electric fan. 1 his is irresistable! 


J J. ALTERQOTT, Mgr. 


Bell Phone 3862 Grand. 
Home Phone 3323 Main. 




606-608 East 1 2th Street, 

F. Altergott Builtjjrv*- 


Kansas Cftj., Mo. 


SUITS $15.00 UP. 


PANTS $3.50 UP. 


Our Faculty. 


G N. Grisham, A. M. (Brown) Principal 
H. 0, Cook, A. B. (Cornell) 

Amus H. Jones, Ph. B. (Oberlin) - 
H. Walden, A B. (Colby) 

W. H. Dawley, A. B. (Oberlin) 

Cornie Cross, A. B. (Oberlin) 

Carrie E. Brydie, A. B (Atlanta) 

D. N. Crosthwait, A. M. (Fisk) 

Olive A. Sasportas, A. B. (Claffin) 
Fredricka D. Sprague, B. S. (Rochester) 
Gerald J. Tyler, B. M. (Oberlin) - 
Clifford H. Evans, B. S M. E. (Purdue) 
J. F. Brown, A. B. (Bovvdoin) 


, Psychology 

Mathematics 
English and English Literature 
Physics, Pol. Economy, Phys. Geog 
History and Latin 
- Mathematics and German 
- Latin 

Chemistry, Physiology 

- English 

Domestic Science 
Music 
Manual Training 
Study Hall 



Lincoln High Assembly Hall. 
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JAS. E. WILLIAMS - Ass’t Editor in Chief 

EDWARD S. BAKER, Jh. - Business Manager 
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Editorials. 

The Lincolnian makes its tilth annual 
bow to the students of Lincoln High and 
their many friends. We are thankful 
for a successful year and hopeful for 
continued progress in every department 
ct our Alma Mater. 


The year just closed has offered many 
interesting and encouraging incidents to 
which the editor would give greater 
space did not he find it necessary to 
hasten the issue ere it was thoroughly 
prepared. We trust that the influence 
of our publications and the spirit of the 
students will ever keep the standards of 
Lincoln High in the foreground. Our 
graduates and student body are to be 
congratulated upon the equipment of our 
school and the growing facilities for 
higher and better work throughout. The 
faculty is to be congratulated upon the 
growing tendency to serious work on the 
part of most of the students, and the 
city is to be congratulated upon the 
presence of a force for social and moral 
uplift. 

Our school has assisted in making the 
production of ‘‘Mary Magdalene" by 
Geral Tyler Choral Society, one of the 
rarer events of the year. Musical critics 
all over the city without a single excep- 
tion testified to the excelence and finish 
of the work. The following from the 
Post is worthy testimony to the work of 
the conductor and the. society. 

“Mary Magdalene.” 

All the intricacies and difficulties of'hratorio 
were easily overcome by the Gerald Tyler 
Choral Society and the soloists. Miss Inez 
Clough, soprano: Miss i. monia llnbbcll, con- 
tralto; Mr. H. T. Bur 1 h, baritone, and Mr. 
George Holt, tenor, when they sang Masse- 
net’s “Mary Magdalene” at Central High 


School this week. The chorus, which was 
under the direction of Gerald Tyler, director 
of music at Lincoln High School, proved a 
surprise to even the most sanguine. In every 
line this body of singers showed a training 
of the most superior character, of course like 
all new organizations weak spots were appar- 
ent, lmt on the whole the choruses were sung 
with a unity and attack and a finish worthy 
a much older organization. With a few years’ 
singing together there can be no doubt but 
what under the direction of so competent a 
man as Mr. Tyler this organization should 
become one of the most proficient in the city. 
Miss Clough is a dramatic soprano with the 
reputation of being the best soprano among 
the singers of her race, and fully sustained 
that fine record. Miss Hubbell is rather mod- 
est in her claims for favor, hut those present 
soon discovered the beauty of Iter voice and 
the proficiency of her interpretation of the 
character of Martha. Mr. Holt, tepor, sang 
in a very creditable manner the role of the 
Evangelist, but it remained for Mr. H. T. 
Burleigh, baritone, of New York, to create 
the evening’s sensation. Mr. Burleigh lias a 
beautiful voice, is a man of rare intelligence, 
and lias tile musical ability to sing any role 
in oratorio, anywhere. His elucidation of the 
character of Judas, insinuating, treacherous, 
dissembling, hypocritical as it is, was ati almost 
perfect exposition of character portrayal. The 
accompanists, both Mr. Diton of Philadelphia 
and Mrs. (.'. II. Evans, did capable work in 
their respective places. Mr. Tyler, director, 
lias tlte good wishes for success of every musi- 
cian present at the first performance of the 
Gerald Tyler Choral Society. 


During the pas few years Hon. 
Looker 1'. Washington, distinguished 
for his authority on race conditions and 
logic, lias been ranked among the highest 
of the members of his race. His lectures 
and writings seemed to inspire the ambi- 
tion of tlie members of his race who arc 
seeking advancement. After a few years’ 
this inspiration was increased by the pro- 
found s .gestions and lectures of a most 
distingn.-hed personage, Dr. W. . E. B. 
PuBois. 
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At length or within the past few 
months the inspiration created by these 
two men, our most distinguished lead- 
ers, has seemingly been lifted to a 
height seemingly to be unsurpassed by 
another logician and lecturer, Prof. 
Kelly Miller, Professor of Mathematics 
and Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Howard University. 


Prof. Miller’s recent publication of 
his esays on the Negro in America, 
known as Race Adjustment, can easily 
he compared with the best logic of our 
present day, touching history, poetry, 
education, and many other things which 
should be of interest to the Negro popu- 
lace at large. 


Commencement Day. 

There is no day so longed and pre- 
pared for, and really significant in the 
rotation of the school years, as Com- 
mencement day. It is well known to the 
college and high school student. And al- 
ways has a seemingly significance to this 
class of individuals, that none other fully 
realize. 

To the undergraduate it is a day of 
a big event ; a day of rejoicing and fun- 
making. But to the class of students, 
who on this day receive their diplomas 
signifying that they are prepared to 
start in pursuit of success., it is seen in 
an entirely different light. As the days 
spent in school are happy ones to the 
mass of students, it means that this must 
cease. It means that no longer trifling 
mistakes are to be subjected to the 
haughty criticism of a professor, but 
that these are to play an important part 
in the weighing and placing into lifelong 
positions, young men and women. 

From its real meaning it means a com- 
mencing to encounter life from a stand- 
point of individual interest ; a commenc- 
ing to endure the hardships with the 
pleasures, with which one comes in con- 
tact during a lifetime. 

Indeed, to many it is a sad event, for 
many ill-fated ones being carried forth 
to their doom, undoubtedly rue the day 
when it first began, But thus we go. 


A Woman’s Revenge. 

Chapter I. 

There was excitement in the great 
house on the hill. The servants were 
Hurrying to and fro with frightened 
faces, and in her room Mrs. John Drew 
was lying prostrate with grief. 

The cause of the disturbance was that 
little Mildred, her daughter, had been 
lost and could not be found. There was 
cause to believe that the child had been 
drowned, because her little sun hat and 
favorite doll was found lying on the 
edge of the pond. Vainly the grieved 
father gave orders for the pond to be 
dragged, but the nets came in empty. It 
was known that a swift whirlpool was 
somewhere in the pond, so they con- 
cluded that the child, after falling in 
the water, had been sucked in by the 
pool. 

The child had never been allowed near 
the pond without being accompanied by 
the nurse or some older person. She 
and the nurse had been out all the after- 
noon, walking and playing around the 
ponds, but towards evening they had re- 
turned to the terrace where the nurse 
left her to go into the house. When she 
returned she did not see Mildred and 
thinking she had hidden in some place, 
she began to lok for her. After looking 
in every place where she thought Mil- 
dred could he hiding, she went towards 
the pond. There she found the sun-hat 
and doll. She ran terrified to the house 
and without forethought she announced 
to the mother and father, who were then 
on the veranda, that Mildred had been 
drowned. Mrs. Drew fainted and had 
to be carried to her room. What fol- 
lowed has been already narrated. 

The search for mildred lasted for a 
week ; then all hope was given up. The 
nurse gathered all the child’s toys in her 
rom and locked them up ; and in the 
house, where only a week ago a merry 
little voice and little pattering footsteps 
echoed from rom to rom, there was quiet 
and loneliness. The mother seemed very 
hard to console, and each day she was 
worse. Finally the doctors advised Mr. 
Drew to take her to the seashore. So in 
3. few weeks the multi-millionaire, his 
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wife and the servants were on their way 
to their country seat. 

CHAPTER II. 

Although fifteen years have passed 
since Mildred was lost, it sems but yes- 
terday to the bereaved mother. Lately 
she has had dreams of her little girl, 
and in them she always seemed not dead 
but living. As she kept dreaming these 
dreams she became convinced that Mil- 
dred had not been drowned but kid- 
napped, although no ransom had been 
asked for. But son this idea was given 
up for she never could hear anything of 
the dressmaker who disappeared soon 
after Mildred. 

Mildred was the sole heiress to the 
vast estate and if she should die before 
her father, the estate went to Maurice 
Mansford, a distant relative of the fam- 
ily. Accordingly, after years passed on, 
Maurice, a young fellow about twenty- 
four, was sent for. He was to make his 
home with Mr. and Mrs. Drew so that 
he might be taught all he should know 
about the estate and its tenants. 

It was about five o’clock in the after- 
non, and everyone was awaiting the ar- 
rival of the young heir. Mr. Drew 
walked up and down the porch, thinking 
of how his own daughter would have 
proved a worthy mistress. A brave tear 
rolled down the man's cheek for the 
child he had lost, and wiping it away, he 
thought : 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, ‘It might have 
been.’ ” 

As he loked up the carriage was just 
turning in the driveway and when it 
rolled up to the walk, a young man 
sprang out and walked briskly to the 
porch. 

Maurice Mansford had for many 
years been supported by Mr. Drew. His 
father was a cousin to John Drew, and 
when he died Maurice was left alone, 
the only relative being Mr. Drew. Mr. 
Drew promised to see after Maurice un- 
til he was of age, for Maurice then was 
quite a child. He put him in boarding 
school and afterwards in college. Maur- 
ice had graduated when he was twenty- 
one, and for the last three years he was 


earning his living as play-writer. When 
he received the letter from Mr. Drew 
asking him to make his home with them, 
a! first he hesitated, then as another let- 
ter came from Mrs. Drew, he hesitated 
no longer, for there was a motherly feel- 
ing in it which he had never known. As 
be walked up to the veranda and shook 
hands with M.r. Drew he knew the man 
had a kind heart, and Mr. Drew thought 
as he loked into the boy’s honest eyes 
that he, too, would make a good master 
of the Drew estate. 

Dinner was announced and Mrs. Drew 
came down. Very stately she looked, 
descending the stairs, in her rich black 
silk, and very affectionately she greeted 
Maurice. They went in to dinner and 
Maurice told them about a play he was 
writing, and what a fine little actress he 
had found for the leading part. “And,” 
said he, “she is so beautiful and refined 
that I think she must have god blood in 
her veins. But when I asked her about 
her relatives she knew nothing about 
them, except an aunt who had died a few 
weeks before her engagement. After 
dinner Mr. Drew took Maurice over the 
estate and he pointed out with pride the 
beauties of the old home. 

Weeks passed on and in the hearts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Drew Maurice had found 
Mrs. Drew that he wanted to have a 
private rehearsal with his star, and asked 
a warm place. One day Maurice told 
her if he might ask the girl to come 
there. “Ancf,” he added, “when she 
comes I know you will like her, because 
you are so kind and good. I almost wish 
she didn’t have to go on the stage,” he 
added as if to himself. Mrs. Drew 
knew that Cupid had been shooting his 
arrows, by the boy’s earnest conversa- 
tion. “Certainly, she can come,” said 
she. “And stay until the play is put 
on. What is the name of your star?" 
“Winnipeg Winter,” replied Maurice. 
“Don’t you think it’s rather pretty?” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Drew, and she patted 
the boy’s shoulder affectionately. ‘It’s 
very pretty. I must go and dress for din- 
ner, but you may be sure that little Wini- 
fred Winters will be welcomed.” “Thank 
you,” said Maurice as he kissed the hand 
that had patted his shoulder. Little did 
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either think what the coining of Wini- 
fred Winters would bring forth. 

CHAPTER ILL 

The sun rose beautifully over the trees 
and it promised a very warm day. Mrs. 
Drew arose with the sun, for she had 
much to do. Today was the day set for 
the arrival of Winifred and Mrs. Drew 
wanted to see that everything was made 
ready for her. She wondered why she 
felt so happy, for she hadn’t felt so for 
years. At first Mr. Drew refused to 
have an actress in the house, but he was 
son won over, because he, too, was very 
fond of Maurice and would do anything 
to please him. A beautiful room was 
prepared for the girl, for Mrs. Drew had 
written to her asking her to stay a few 
weeks. In reply to her letter she re- 
ceived this no’te : , 

Benton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

July 7, ’06. 

Dear Mrs. Drew : — 

I received your kind letter and was 
very much impressed by it Although 
i never knew my mother and father, 
still I have a portrait of my mother and 
1 think as I read your leter, she must 
have been somewhat like you. Your let- 
ter made me feey how much I have lost 
in not knowing a mother's love. Thank- 
ing you again for your kind invitation, 
I am yours, 
Winifred Winters. 

Although Mrs. Drew did not know it, 
it was the little note that made her so 
happy. She went about putting things 
in order, and when evening came the 
family gathered on the veranda to await 
the arrival of the guest. At last she 
came and Maurice, not waiting for the 
carriage, walked down to meet her. He 
brought her up to the veranda and pre- 
sented her to Mr. and Mrs. Drew. When 
the girl loked into Mrs. Drew’s kind face 
it seemed as if it had seen her before. 

A shade of sadness passed over the 
face of the older woman as she thought 
of her own lost daughter, but Mrs. 
Drew shok hands with the girl and led 
her to her room. “Oh, how pretty!” 
said Winifred as she entered the dor. 
Then she turned to Mrs. Drew and 
looked into her eyes. All the while Mrs, 


Drew was saying “Mildred’s eyes.” She 
knew that Mildred would have been 
about this girl’s age. Winfred changed 
her traveling dress for a soft white and 
her curls were tied back with a large 
blue bow. While she dressed she contin- 
ually loked at Mrs. Drew. Mrs. Drew 
told her of her little Mildred and she 
again looked into her eyes. Finally Mil- 
dred said "I have a portrait of my 
mother when she was young, and I want 
to show it to you.” She took it out of 
her traveling bag and held it up. Mrs. 
Drew turned deathly pale, for the pic- 
ture which she saw was her own. She 
sank into a chair to keep from falling, 
for a weakness took possession of every 
limb. “My Mildred !” she exclaimed to 
the wondering girl. 

“Is this your mother?” she trembling- 
ly asked when she could speak. “Yes,” 
said Winifred. “Then I am yoilr moth- 
er and you are my daughter.” It is use- 
les to try to write what passed between 
mother and long-lost daughter; but when 
both could speak, matters soon explained 
themselves. Winifred told her about the 
little home in Brooklyn where her sup- 
posed aunt died. “Brooklyn,” said Mrs. 
Drew, “why, that's the postmark on the 
letter I received this afternoon. 1 be- 
lieved it to be the church which I aided 
asking for help again and I intended to 
read it when I had time.” She rang the 
bell and had the maid to bring her the 
letter. She looked at the postmark and 
found it had been delayed three week's. 
She tore it open and read : 

Dear Margaret: — 

Although I feel that these lines will 
at some time raech you, vet I shrink 
from sending them by the one that 
should take them. Margaret, Winifred 
Winter, the young star, is your daughter. 
Do you remember years ago, Katie, your 
chum? Do you remember that when 
you were married to John Drew you 
never saw her again? When you married 
John Drew, whom T loved, I was so filled 
with jealousy that I swore vengeance 
against you, for I believed that you took 
his love from me. When I read your 
add in the paper, wanting someone to 
sew for your litle daughter. I thought 
my time had come. ’Tis true you did 
not recognize me, because I had dyed my 
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hair a dark color. I know you are 
wondering what this has to do with Mil- 
dred. Mildred, as you know, grew fond 
of me and often she would come into the 
sewing room and talk with me. I have 
often heard that people seeking revenge 
will do onything and now I know it is 
so. One day I did not have to sew, so 
I loitered around the place trying to see 
Mildred alone. My chance came. Mil- 
dred was playing by herself not far 
from the house and I persuaded her to 
walk to the pond with me There I 
had her to leave her hat and doll, telling 
her I could find another for her. I car- 
ried her home, dressed her as a little boy 
and began to pack my trunk. At first 
Mildred refused, but the idea of riding 
on the cars made her jump for joy. 
That night I left and went to New York. 
1 told Mildred that I was only taking her 
to see New York. She was quite small 
and son forgot her home. In a few years 
she had no recollection of home what- 
ever. She always called me auntie and I 
told her her name had to be Winifred 
Winters. She didn’t want to change her 
name, but I told her that all little girls 
that came to New York had to change 
their names. A child of five years is 
easily deceived. I put her in a god school 
and she learned fast. As she grew to 
know no. other home but mine she was 
contented. She wanted to go on the 
stage, but I wouldn’t allow her. I 
thought I would bring her up to marry 
wealthy so she would not have to work. 
Believe me, Margaret, I loved Mildred 
and did all I could for her. T soon grew 
unable to work and without my knowing 
it, she obtained a position on the stage. I 
grew worse. I knew I must confess to 


someone for that was partly the cause of 
my illness. So I wrote the story down 
on paper. Don’t doubt the words for 
they come from the lips of a woman who 
now sees death standing at her bedside. 
I dare not tell Mildred for I want to 
die with her blessings. But when, after 
my death, she reads this as 1 know she 
will, she will know her parents and for- 
give me. 

Forgive me Margaret, 

Katie. 

When Mrs. Drew finished the letter 
there were tears in her eyes. "Forgive 
her, mother,” said Mildred. What a 
lovely sound the words made, coming 
from lips so near her own. “I will for- 
give her, darling,” said her mother, “but 
J cannot forget the great wrong done to 
us both.” 

A bell summoned Mr. Drew and 
Maurice. Mrs. Drew could only ex- 
claim, “My lost Mildred,” and his 
searching eyes read the old resemblance, 
lie extended his arms and she fled into 
them. 

Th beautiful dinner table stood lonely 
waiting, for the inhabitants of that beau- 
tiful home were too happy to think of 
anything but each other and the long 
years since they had parted. . 

As they sat on the veranda in the 
moonlight those years were lived over 
by father, mother and daughter. A 
strange happiness also filled Maurice’s 
heart, for had he not discovered this 
winsome girl. 

Kind readers, we must not stop longer 
to listen to the voices on the veranda. 
Mr. and Mrs. Drew have gon indoors, 
the servants have retired, and so must 

we. 



Lincoln High School Foot Ball Team. 
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Athletics at Lincoln. 

By O. Haney, ’09. 


Although Lincoln High School has 
not made a marked success in every de- 
partment in athletics, still, one, on look- 
ing over the records made in the two 
branches in which she is represented, re- 
gardless of apparent streaks of misfor- 
tune, that seemed to pursue her, cannot 
fail to see that she has made a steady 
and pleasing advancement. 

After the admirable showing last sea- 
son made by a team, which was com- 
posed at the beginning of the season, 
of a mass of green material which no 
one could possibly conceive accomplish- 
ing such wonderful results, it was gen- 
erally agreed that Lincoln would have at 
least one more football team for the suc- 
ceeding year. But such a one as was 
eventually developed was not dreamed 
about. 

The first game, which was played 
with Sumner High School, caused much 
gloom to overspread the ranks of Lin- 
coln roters, and they began to think that 
of laborers from Armour, Swift and 
other packing company houses, who 
manliness that sweetened the bitterness 
were smuggled into the game under the 
pretext of being students of Sumner 
High, Lincoln’s boys showed a form and 
of defeat to a minor degree. 

Prof. H. O. Cook, the patron father 
of athletics, then came to the rescue of 
the boys and was received with open 
arms. He began to whip the team into 
their confidence had been misplaced. Of 
course it was the same old story re- 
enacted again. Sumner, through her 
customary duplicity of dealing, won by 
the modest score of 20 to 0 Although 
outweighted and outplayed by a bunch 
something more desirable, made them 
practice steadily and invented a code of 
plays that made Lincoln an adversarq to 
be feared, and whose fine points and ef- 
fectiveness were demonstrated in the 
last two games played by Lincoln. 

The next game which was again with 
Sumner High caused Lincoln’s colors 
to move high. But, oh! how different 
the score. Sumner High School deter- 


mined to have clean sports in the school 
and agreed with Prof. Cook that none 
but scnool boys could take part in this 
game. And such a game that was 
played. From the beginning to end it 
was one continuous string o fexciting 
play. Nobly did our boys acquit them- 
selves, nobly did they redeem themselves 
from the sting of the first defeat. The 
enthusiasm ot the rooters waxed warm 
and grew to such an extent that one of 
Lincoln’s most dignified teachers so far 
forgot all teacherly dignity that she, too, 
in the great excitement predominating, 
became one of the yelling, joyous mob ot 
rooters. 

When the smoke of battle finally 
cleared away and the dirt-begrimed 
braves picked themselves up and pre- 
pared to depart it was found that a tally 
of 16 to 0 had been piled up against 
Sumner by the boys of Lincoln. Every- 
one who bore Lincoln colors was happy 
and went home rejoicing. 

The last game of the season in which 
Lincoln participated, was played the day 
following Thanksgiving, against St. Jo- 
seph’s Barlett High School at Associa- 
tion park. It was played before an im- 
mense crowd of about 900 spectators. 
TheSt. Joseph team, sanguine with a 
victory of 16 to 0 against Sumner High 
School came to Kansas City with the 
idea of overwhelming our boys; but 
never were they so wrong as the result 
will show. 

Lincoln’s team had worked until they 
were a little short of perfection, and 
while they vrere not over confident, 
were determined to win the game. Lin- 


coln’s line-up was as follows : 

Frank Watikins L. C. 

Howard Fisher, Launey Brooks, 

Thomas L. T. 

Arthur Toney L. G. 

Edward Baker C. 

James Williams R. G. 

Mathew Proctor, Wallace Austin .R. T. 

Frederick Hulbert R. E. 


Roy Lewis, Capt., Paul Crosthwait R. H. 
Claude Stirman, David Crosthuart Q. B 
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Herman Hockaday F. B. 

Ollia Haney L. H. 


The players who composed this team 
were all able ones and performed their 
duty down to the last man. Although 
some entered the game for the first time, 
they performed the work allotted to 
them like veterans. Claude Stirman, 
the quarter back for the team, was eas- 
ily the best one that Lincoln had since 
the season. Ora Jacqueps filled the posi- 
tion five years ago. David Crosthwait, 
v/oli played in the same position, al- 
though not as brawny and husky as 
some, displayed rare courage and cool- 
ness. Edward Baker was the best cen- 
ter since the season William Lewis was 
numbered among Lincoln’s recruits. 
Launey Brooks, the star tackle, won 
much comment from the rooters, while 
Frank Watkins and Fred Holbert sup- 
ported. by their respective halves, made 
a combination hard to beat. Herman 
Hockoday, the back bone of Lincoln’s 
back field, although not one of the showy 
kind of players, was sure and steady as a 
rock. With such a list of players it is 
little to be wondered that Lincoln piled 
up so large a score against St. Joseph. 

It is almost needless to recount the in- 
cidents of the game, as it is largely a 
repetition of the last game played with 
Sumner. It was a walkaway for Lin- 


coln, from start to finish. Never was Lin- 
coln’s goal in danger as they kept St. 
joe busy on defense. If excitement pre- 
vailed at the preceding game pandomine 
certainly reigned at this one. It will go 
down in the annals of Lincoln High as 
the greatest game in which she took part. 
The score was 20 to 0, in favor of Lin- 
coln High. 

Lincoln’s baseball of this season is 
composed of an unusually fine lot of 
material, boys who can really play base- 
ball. Edward Jordon is one of the best 
short stops that ever graced a Lincoln 
suit. Frank Watkins, who plays third 
base, is a brilliant little player who will, 
with a proper amount of training, make 
an ideal third sacker. Roy Lewis, cap- 
tain of last year’s baseball team, is an- 
other player of unusual ability. He cap- 
ers around the second sack and covers 
ground like a La Joy and bats with a 
felicitous knock that has made the heart 
of many a pitcher quail. Together with 
l auney Brooks and Gardner Pinkney, 
these form an infield that would make 
the heaviest luting team hustle. The team 
is only weak' in one branch, and that is 
catching, although the team has lost two 
games, it has still a vast opportunity to 
add further laurels to the glory of Lin- 
coln High School. 


Music and the Drama. 

’09 — IZETTA FARLEY, MARY 

WHITE, EDWARD BAKER— ’09. 


The progress of music at Lincoln 
High School has been two-fold under the 
supervision of our most efficient music 
instructor, Mr. Gerald Tyler. This is 
acknowledged by both white and colored 
and has caused much comment, indeed. 

During the convention that was held 
for the teachers from different parts of 
the country at the Central High School 
last October ,the choral class of the Lin- 
coln High School was requested to pre- 
sent the music. They rendered “The 
Famine,” “Sweet and Low,” and “Wa- 
hononnin.” The Famine” and “Waho- 
nonnin” from Coleridge Taylor’s ‘Hia- 
watha,” were made quite popular. The 


Supervisor of Music, Miss Whitely, 
after hearing the music said : “I never 
have seen such splendid work before by 
any high school. It was superior to any- 
th mg I have ever heard in Kansas City.” 

The result of Mr. Tyler’s labor in the 
theory class was a new setting to the 
well known hymn, “Nearer My God to 
Thee,” by Miss Mary White, a member 
of the class of 1909. This sublime se- 
lection when presented by Miss White, 
startled not only those who heard at but 
even Mr. Tyler. 

The Lenten recital given by the pupils 
of Lincoln High School under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Tyler was gratifying in ev- 
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ery respect. It was of a sacred nature 
and was in every way in keeping with 
the occasion. The school was assisted 
bv some of the best talent of the city. 
The program was as follows : 

1. “The Heavens Resound” .Beethoven 

School. 

2. “Nearer My God to Thee 

Mary White. 

School. 

3. "The Legend Beautiful" .Longfellow 

Miss Vivienne Lee, '09. 


4. “Largo” Handel 

Edward Baker, '09. 

5. “At Morn” 

Miss Lulu Knox, '09. 

6. “Crossing the Bar.” Hitss 

School. 


7. “I heard the Voice of Jesus Say”. . 

Harris 

Mrs. Page. 

8. “Evening Hymnal of the Crusaders” 

Gadc 

School. 

Solo by Herman Hockaday, '09. 


9. Gavotte Bach 

Improvisation McDowell 

Marche Grotesque Binding, 

Mr. Dennis. 

10. “Mv Redeemer” Dudley Buck 

Mr. Kincade. 

11. Easter Hadley 

School. 


The people that come to the city al- 
ways take Lincoln High School as one 
of their chief places to visit. The school 
has been highly honored by visits from 
some of the best musicians of our race, 
among whom the following have sung 
and played for us: Mrs. John Wright, 
soprano, of Topeka, Kans. ; Mr. Frank 
Brown, tenor of Indianapolis, Ind. ; Karl 
Diton of Philadelphia, the most brilliant 
pianist of the race. Mr. Diton is a grad- 
uate and is indeed a real artist in his pro- 
fession. His playing seems to say to us 
“The piano is to me what his ship is to 
the seamen, his steed to the Arab.” tl 
has always been my very self, my speech, 
my life. It is the confidant of all that 
has moved my inmost soul. To it I have 
whispered all my hopes and dreams, all 
my joys and sorrows. Its strings have 
quivered under my emotions ; its ready 
ke^rs have obeyed my every caprice,” 


Others that have sung and played for us 
are Mrs. Abbie Mitchell Cook, soprano 
of New York, Miss Hubbel, soprano of 
our city, Herman Kincade, baritone of 
our city, Miss Inez Clough of Boston, 
who sang so beautifully the leading so- 
prano role in the oratorio, "Mary Mag- 
oelene,” given at the Central High 
School in April under the direction of 
Mr. Tyler, Edward Dennis, Kansas 
City’s most brilliant pianist and H. T. 
Burleigh of New York, most noted bari- 
tone of the race and a composer of rare 
roerit. He has been kind enough to 
write a special composition for the class 
of '09, which will be sung at commence- 
ment. Mr. Burleigh is at present a solo- 
ist in St. George’s Episcopal church of 
New York, and is the only negro hold- 
ing such a position in America. He was 
filled with so much enthusiasm over the 
singing of “Wahononnin” and the “Fa- 
mine” by the schoi that he said that he 
was going to write to Coleridge Taylor 
and inform him of the good work that is 
being carried on at Lincoln High 
School.. 

Lastly let me say that this progress in 
Music, at Lincoln High will never be for- 
gotten. It will remain fresh in the 
minds of the people for, as one writer 
has said: “Music, when admitted to the 
soul, becomes a sort of spirit that never 
dies ; it wanders perpetually through the 
halls and the galleries of the memory and 
is often heard distinct and living as 
when it first displaces the wavelets of the 
air “All Hail the Drama.” 

Miss Carrie E. Brydie presented dur- 
ing the second week in June in the High 
School Auditorium a one-act drama in 
three scenes, written by request of the 
Boys’ Glee Club by Mr. James F. Browne 
of the faculty. 

The institution is already indebted to 
Mr. Brown for the words of its school 
song; and this latest effort increased the 
obligation. 

The story centers around that per- 
petually fresh and fascinating one — the 
love of a man for a woman — in fact the 
love of a man for two women — and the 
incidents growing out of this seeming 
paradox. 

Orestes, a typical castaway of the 
cities, meets Lucilla and her mother — 
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wandering, homeless street singers — ■ 
joins them and grows up in the closest 
intimacy with the daughter. Attracted 
by her innocence — no less than by her 
wonderful voice, Philemon, a celebrated 
music master takes her for a pupil and 
personally directs her musical education. 
In the beginning Orestes shares this op- 
portunity ; but seeing his superficiality 
and lack of application the master drops 
him, at the same time, but without suc- 
cess endeavoring to sever the relations 
existing between his self-sought pupils. 
The years roll on, the mother dies, and 
at her bedside she swears the children to 
everlasting faithfulness. 

The time of the first scene is the even- 
ing before their wedding morn. Lucilla 
not having seen Orestes for some time, 
wanders in the direction of his lodgings 
seeking him. Her old teacher unexpect- 
edly comes upon her; she tries to hide 
from him, but Philemon recognizes her, 
reproaches her, and renews his efforts 
to separate the girl from her lover. He 
tells her that the lover whom she sought 
and thinks ill was at that very moment at 
the home of a woman of a notorious 
character making unlawful love. He of- 
fers to take her there — to carry her 
there, if she failed in strength. 

Angered by his upbraiding, doubting 
what he told her of Orestes, Lucilla, 
first refusing to accompany Philemon, 
finally consents, feeling sure of convict- 
ing the master of falsehood. She felt 
that, in his zeal for her, his dislike for 
Orestes, and his determination to part 
them, she had the key to his motives for 
such a statement. 

Arriving at Clotilda’s (unseen) she 
found Orestes, a gay member of a 
picnic party, and on the dispersion of 
the party heard him vowing undying 
love to Clotilda. The story concludes 
with Orestes’ visit on his wedding morn 
to Lucilla, her renunciation of him, his 
plea for reinstatement in her affections, 
and her final rejection of him. 

Miss Claudia Jenkins (TO) played the 
leading part, Miss Sara Connor (TO), 
Clotilda, Thomas Perry (TO), Phile- 
mon, the music master, James Williams 
("09), Orestes 

The success of the drama was due 
largely to Miss Brydie’s earnest and un- 


tiring effffort. 

The seniors gave a three-act drama in 
June entitled "Old Lyndon,” written by 
members of the class. It was well 
played, which speaks volumes for the 
class of 1909, but the success was large- 
ly due to the great work of Mrs. A. H. 
Jones of the Department of English and 
English Literature. Mr. H. O. Cook of 
the Department of Mathematics, was re- 
sponsible for the stage management of 
both dramas. The seniors with “An- 
tonio” hold the world, but as the world, 
a stage, where each one must play his 
part. 

Farley, Baker and White, '09. 


We Have to Think. 

Vivienne Le!., ’09. 

’Tis true this world was made for us, 

But when we pause to think — 

Oh ! we would be so happy, if 
We didn't have to think. 

We brood o’er our cares, we can't tell why, 
Often our hearts do sink ; 

But many a time we’re heard to say, 

“If I didn’t have to think.” 

From sunrise to sunset, ’tis true, 

We toil to find the link. 

In the chain of life that’ll bring us joy, 

But then — we're forced to think. 

To think of w'hat— of all our cares? 

The answer comes back, “No." 

We hate to think of others' cares, 

But we must think, you know. 

Then there’s one hope for all of us, 

We’ll do our very best, 

And in the end we’ll surely see 
The prize for thinking’s Rest. 


Prepare to Meet Your God. 

By Leslie B. Cheeks, TO. 

In the hottest of the battle. 

When the banner is unfurled, 

When the soldiers fall like cattle. 
When the darts of strife are hurled. 
When the foremost ranks are falling 
On the bloody crimsoned sod, 

E’er his voice for you is calling, 
Prepare to meet your God. 
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In the dawn of strife and battle, 

When hot lead like rain is falling, 

When in throats we hear Death's rattle, 
When the voice of God is calling, 

Hold! the voice of Jesus calls you 
To the path by others trod, 

Hold ! Death’s face comes into view, 
Prepare to meet your God. 

In the day when Pleasure leadeth 
Youth, in folly’s golden chain, 

When the ship no harbor needeth, 

Sailing proudly o’er the main ; 

In the hours of Life’s glad morning, 

Ere the pathways all are trod, 

Heed ! oh, careless soul, take warning. 
Prepare today to meet your God. 

Annie Swanson, TO. 

L stands for Lincoln, so grand and so tall, 
L stands for loyalty, for love pure and true. 
We love every space, every room, every hall. 
We love e’en our colors — the Gold and the 
Blue. 

H stands for High, for honor, tried and true; 
Thy praises we shall sing in days yet to 
come. 

All other schools may stand high, but you, 
Oh, Alma Mater, stand highest, as our 
home. 

S stands for School, oh, joy of our hearts, 
For scholars and science whose maxims we 
are taught. 

May success attend us as we play in life our 
parts. 

May success attend “Old Lincoln,” where 
knowledge true is sought. 

Spring. 

Willie May Parks, TO. 

The morn was beautiful and bright, 

The birds were singing with delight ; 

The flowers were peeping from the leaves, 
The wind was blowing through the trees. 
This was the day we washed to see, 

Because it filled our hearts with glee ; 

And only had the day before 
Been one of sorrow and of woe. 

And as the sun moved o’er the earth. 

Our thoughts w'ere turned to joy and mirth, 
Sweet perfumes went through the air, 

And breezes blowing everywhere. 

The day wore on with glories fair, 

When a slight change came through the air ; 
The wind was turned from joy to pain, 

And down in torrents came the rain. 

Alumni Notes. 

Mr. Dorsey Brown of the class ’01 is 
spending a few days in the city and 
we are pleased to note that he is holding 
a fine position in New York city as an 
electrician. 

Mrs. Maggie Smith-Clay, class 1892, 
was elected principal of the Rosedale 
school. 

We are pleased to note that Dr. Ernest 


McCampbell, class, ’04, took unto him- 
self a bride. 

McCampbell and Houston are the only 
graduates of Lincoln High School that 
are engaged in the drug business in Kan- 
sas City and are doing a fine business. 

Of the 300 or more graduates of Lin- 
coln High School there has not been 
one that has ever been convicted of any 
crime in this or any other state in the 
United States. Does higher education 
for the Negro pay? 

This year’s tax books show that the 
graduates of Lincoln High School pay 
tax on an assessed valuation of $29,000. 

It now looks as if the alumni of old 
Lincoln High School have monopolized 
the medical, pharmaceutical and under- 
taking business in the Kaw Valley and 
are now able to take care of the sick 
and bury the dead. 

Say, boys, why not take the civil serv- 
ice examination this fall. 

We understand that Miss Ida Wash- 
ington, class 1892, gave up her job as 
teacher in the Philip School this winter 
and got married. (Just think of giving 
up that job in the winter time.) 

Miss Inez Woods, class ’06, is now 
teaching in Kansas City, Kans. 

Miss Emma Smith, class ’01, is still 
with the Blue Boon Opera Company. 

Mrs. Fannie McCampbell-Peck is now 
living in Kansas City and her husband, 
Rev. F. J. Peck, is one of the big men in 
the A. M. E. church. 

When is W. T. Washington going to 
take charge of Washington, D. C. ? 

The class of 1901 still holds the rec- 
ord. 31 members and all doing well. 

We understand that Miss Ida B. 
Railey is going to be married soon, and 
at this time we are not able to give the 
name of the man. 

Mr. Arthur Pullam is still managing 
the “Monarch ” base ball team, and it 
is said that he is the greatest catcher 
among the negro professional base ball 
players. 

The Lincoln High School Alumni As- 
sociation hopes to be permanently organ- 
ized next season. 

We are grieved to note the death of 
one of our very competent graduates, 
Mr. Arlington Wilson. Mr. Wilson was 
a teacher in the state of Texas. 



Lincoln High School Base Ball Team. 
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Wit and Humor. 

Teacher — Hockaday, how would you 
collect hydrogen ? 

Hackaday — In religious battles. 

Teacher — What do you mean by that? 

Hackaday — Converted (for inverted) 
battles. 

Professor — Haney, give the case of 
that noun. 

Haney— Neuter case, professor. 

L. Smith ( after making several mis- 
takes) — The books differ; that’s why I 
made that mistake. 

Miss Jones — Which mistake do you 
mean ? 

Teacher — What is your father’s occu- 
pation ? 

Small Boy — I must not tell. 

Teacher — But I must know. 

Small Boy — Do I have to tell? 

Teacher — Certainly. 

Small Boy (earfully) — He’s the beard- 
ed woman in the dime museum. 

Mother — I hope my little Tommy has 
taken to heart mama’s talk of last night 
about charity and usefulness. How 
many acts of. kindness has he done? How 
many hearts has he made cheerful and 
glad ? 

Tommy — I've done a whole lot of 
good, ma. I gave your new hat to a 
beggar woman, the cook’s shoes to a 
beggar girl in busted rubbers, a lame 
shoestring seller pa’s black evening suit 
the one he don’t wear very much. 


Wit and Humor. 

Wertie Blackwell, ’09. 

The Principal’s Soliloquy. 

“Love is true, 

• But 1 must tarry 
Seventy years more 
Before I marry.” 

Prof. Cook — The clock isn't running- 
today, is it? 

Wise Boy — No, sir; it's hanging on 
the wall. 

Prof. Walden (explaining capital and 
labor) — Now, if you would lend me $25 
that would be capital. 

“And to get it back would be labor,” 
interrupted I.inville. 

J. K.— Helena, if we should marry 1 


would give you anything you wish. 
What would be the first thing you would 
ask? 

Miss H. C. — I would ask for a di- 
vorce and alimony. 

N. R. — Professor, since we are made ; 
of dust and dirt, why don’t we get 
muddy when it rains? 

Professor — Some of us do. 

Miss L. S. — Ma ! Ma ! There’s some- 
thing in my bed. 

Ma — For the Lawd sake, chile, what 
am it? 

Miss L. S. — Just me. 


Wonderful Astronomy. 

Mr. Crosthwait — Hazel, what is the 
shape of the sun? 

Miss H. M. — Why, it’s round, Mr. 
Crosthwait, like that clock. 

Mr. Crostwait — You say it’s round 
like the clock? 

“No, sir,” interrupted Miss M. B. S., 
“it’s oblong.” 


An Algebra Problem. 

Edw. Baker, ’09. 

If A is the maid of winning charm, 
And B is the snug encircling arm, 

How many times is A in B ? 

He questioned quite calcu'atively, 

She flushed and answered with air se- 
date, 

“It’s not quite clear ; please demon- 
strate.” 

Lula Shelby. 


Wit and Humor. 

Miss Jones — Matthew, compare the 
adjective beautiful. 

Matthew — 1 Beautiful, beautifuler, 
beautifulest. 

Prof. Crosthwait — Eddie, where is 
phosphorus found ? 

Eddie — Phosporous is the constituent 
of all rocks. 

Miss Valena Holliman, the high 
school poet, calls molecule mole-i-cule, 
but I suppose it is for the sake of 
rythrne in her poetry. 

Miss Hernon says po-tash for potash. 
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Miss W. B. (as the clock nears mid- 
night) — Are you fond of music? 

Mr. C. S. — Very much so. It com- 
pletely carries me away. 

Miss W. B. (rushes to the piano and 
plays several pieces) — But I see you 
haven’t gone. 

Mr. C. S. (with a yawn) — No. 

Miss N. V. — Am I first in your 
thoughts ? 

Mr. G. B. — Nlo; second. 

Miss N. V. — Why, how can you say 
such a thing? 

Mr. G. B. — Well, you see, I think of 
you every second, and second thoughts 
are best! 

To Mr. A. T. — Callers who just drop 
in to say, “How-de-do,” wouldn’t keep 
on saying it till half past 11 at night. 

ADVANTAGES OF CULTURE. 

Mistress (angrily) — See, Bridget, I 
can write my name in the dust! 

Bridget (admiringly) — Oh, mum, 
(that’s more than I can do. There’s 
nothing like eddication, after all, is 
there, mum? 

Little grains of powder, 

Little dabs of paint. 

Make a woman’s wrinkles 
Look as if they ain’t. 

“Why are you looking so sad?” 

J. W. — I can’t find the fellow who 
promised me something to eat. 

,i 

LATIN. 

Wertie Blackwell, ’09. 

The Latin language first appears in 
history as the language spoken in the 
plain of Latium. In the third century, 
B. C., at which date it first becomes to 
us from extant inscriptions and con- 
temporary history, its range was still 
limited to this district, although the 
arms of Rome had carried some knowl- 
edge of it to the utmost boundaries of 
the peninsula of Italy. 

Three clearly marked stages present 
themselves in the history of the Latin 


language: (1) Archaic stage, previous 
to the development of literature; (2) 
the stage of literary culture, during 
which the popular spoken language 
runs, as it were, underground, giving 
but few traces of its existence; (oj the 
stage at which the popular language re- 
appears as coloring literature in the 
early century. 

Latin composition should be con- 
tinued after the first year, as it aids us 
in the study and use of English. Yet 
we can see that if we study Latin long- 
enough that it has a tendency to assist 
in that of English, because a great num- 
ber of our English words are derived 
from the Latin words. There is a 
marked relation between the two lan- 
guages, and the English language is 
over-indebted to the Latin language in 
many ways. 

The Latin language is now at this 
present time taught in the High schools. 
The first year Latin is a good beginning 
for those who intend to continue the 
study the next three years. Caesar is 
taught in the second year, Cicero in the 
third year. To Cicero especially the 
Romans owed the realization of what 
was possible to their language in the 
way of artistic finish of style. The in- 
fluence of Caesar was wholly in the 
Same direction. His own style for 
straightforward simplicity and purity 
has never been surpassed ; and it is not 
without full reason that Cicero and 
Caesar are regarded as models of 
clasical prose. 

Passing on, we come to a great man, 
Virgil. Virgil is taught in the senior 
year of the High school course. In 
Virgil we find that the development of 
the Latin language reached its full ma- 
turity. The changes that he made were 
still more marked. Virgil was equally 
familiar with the Greek models of style 
and with the earlier Latin poets. So 
we see that Virgil must have been a 
great Latin scholar. I have often no- 
ticed in the first year of the High school 
course that many pupils are eager to 
join the Latin classes ; in the second year 
a lesser number clamor to take Caesar. 
But as we reach Cicero a great number 
drop the study, and finally, when in the 
senior year, Virgil pupils are very 
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scarce. This year the class ’09 suc- 
ceeded in having eleven pupils to con- 
tinue the study of Latin. We should 
not stop, but strive to learn more, as it 
may in future years be of some bene- 
fit to us. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 

The time has arrived when the man 
who does not know how to do every 
phase of his work well is crowded out 
by the man who knows. But when one 
looks at it from the right standpoint he 
will be convinced that it develops one’s 
taste for good workmanship, beauty of 
design and finish. It is generally ad- 
mitted by educators that “manual 
training stands for a specialized form 
of that sensory and mortar training 
which underlies and conditions the 
finest fruits of mental culture.” 

The manual training department is 
under the supervision of Mr. C. H. 
Evans, a gentleman who is thoroughly 
(acquainted with the work and has 
taught both wod and machine work in 
several of the largest High schools of 
the country. 

The equipment consists of six lathes 
of the long leg type, together with the 
accesories, a combination cross-cut and 
rip saw which is adapted to mitering, 
tongueing and grooving and tenoning, 
a band saw of the latest type, and a 
grindstone with turning device. Beside 
the ten work benches, with the usual as- 
sortment of tools, there are router, 
fdlister and circular planes, together 
with a miter box and schute board. 

The power for the saws, lathes and 
grindstone is furnished by a large elec- 
tric motor, each having its counter shaft 
with set and loose pulley. 

The same method of instruction is 
used in the teaching of this work as is 
used in some of the scientific schools. 
The first year’s work consists of mak- 
ing joints and later on the making of 
small articles, such as taborets and foot 
stools. The second year work is in cab- 
inet making, and many tables, chairs 
and couches have been constructed by 
pupils of this and higher grades. The 
third year work is ijh wood turning, and 
the fourth year a continuation of this 
interesting work. 


Along with ' the other work mechan- 
ical drawing is taught. The pupils are 
taught to make and read mechanical 
drawings. Without a knowledge of 
working drawings one’s mechanical edu- 
cation is very defective, as everything 
is put on paper before being constructed. 

It is said that “the basis of civilization 
is and must e'ver remain the material,” 
and it is an educational effect of no 
small significance or value to be in sym- 
pathetic touch with the working world. 


History. 

“History is not really history except 
as we grasp the connection of events- 
which succeed one another, and except 
it appears in its completeness as the 
evolution of a people.” 

The long string of events from an- 
cient times on up to the present day all 
came just in their order, and nothing 
can change them. They are united just 
as the material in a twine string is 
united. Each event must be attached 
to the one that precedes it, and both 
must be read to get the connection. His- 
tory is alive. Tomorrow is always 
bringing up some new event that in- 
creases the thought and adds more 
pages. 

History teaches us many practical 
lessons. The Spartans and the Athen- 
ians have set some good examples that 
will stand through the ages and will 
teach artists lessons that they can re- 
ceive from no other place or people. The 
statue of Zeus and the painting of 
Aurora are some models in art that 
have stood and will stand. The names 
and dates of battles are of little conse- 
quence and have no lesson to teach. 

History learned in High school is the 
foundation upon which we build in col- 
lege. Many students owe their first en- 
thusiasm for the study of history to the 
outline ; that is, the general history they 
studied in High school. 

The study of history broadens the 
mind, increases power of progressive 
thought and imagination. It also ac- 
quaints us with the things that have 
gone before. Although one may be 
broad-minded, his education is not com- 
plete without some knowledge of his- 
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tory. For the past explains the present. 
It is in the study of history that we find 
out the ambition of Philip of Macedonia, 
the splendor of Rome and the greatness 
of Charlemange. From the earliest 
time of government we find politics and 
history interwoven; they are insep- 
arable. ‘‘No political conclusions of any 
value for practice can be arrived at by 
direct experience.” In early times his- 
tory was the record of the kings, but 
in modern times it treats of the doings 
of the people. The people have largely 
become the real rulers. 

History pictures the time, the laws, 
the arts and progress of humanity from 
one generation to another. The re- 
markable progress in history that caused 
so much change was the invention of 
gun powder. The mode of fighting has 
been revolutionized. From the use of 
clubs by the primitive man, the use of 
javelins and swords by the mediaeval 
man, the use of armor and lance by the 
man of the sixteenth century, there has 
never been such a universal change in 
history as when the invention of gun 
powder made the use of firearms pos- 
sible. 

Before the invention of. the cotton gin 
by Eli Whitney in 1794, the cotton had 
been of little value, because it took so 
long to manufacture the raw cotton into 
material for wearing. But now cotton 
threads are made by the thousands in 
less time than it took to make one 
thread before the cotton gin was in- 
vented. Gun .powder was an improve- 
ment in the mode of fighting and there 
has been less hostil and barbarous wars 
since this invention. Yet gun powder is 
destructive to humanity, while the cot- 
ton gin is a cause of progress in civiliza- 
tion. It has made clothes cheaper and 
more plentiful, and has helped the peo- 
ple to maintain neatness and cleanliness. 

“Facts are the mere dross of history; 
it is from the abstract truth which in- 
terpenetrates them and lies latent among 
them like gold in the ore that the mass 
derives its value.” 

Estelle Greer. 


The Last Day. 

Mary Crosby. 

The deep biack shadows of tin u ghf 
enrobed the world like a great mourn 
ing gown and over the sky hung tin 
'darkest of clouds ; the silvery moon 
beams could not pierce its blackness, d 
not a star was shining; everywhere 
rested that inky blackness. 

Not a breeze stirred the , rooping 
leaves; everything without was a qui i 
as the lifeless body entombed within the 
grave. It seemed as tho’ the univers. 
held its breath in fear of a coming evil. 

The light music played on a.s tho’ 
mocking the dullness of the night, and 
the dancers, arm in arm, glided on to 
its fitful strains. The brilliant, blinding 
bghts shut out the world of darkness; 
they knew not how threatening and 
frowning the heavens above and how 
dense the atmosphere, feeling like a 
great wet fog closed down over the city 
and cutting off every breath. 

Darker grew the night, denser the at- 
mosphere. 

The old town clock struck the hour of 
12. Barely had the twelfth stroke died 
away in a faint echo when there came a 
flash of lightning that lighted for a sec- 
ond the land with a ghastly light, then a 
low rumbling of distant thunder, then a 
pause; again a flash of blinding light- 
ning, accompanied by a sharp, loud peal ; 
the doors and windows rattled. Seven 
times in succession came that deafening 
roar, the earth trembled and shook, the 
walls tottered like a drunken man, and 
a sickening dizziness came over me. A.s 
suddenly as tho’ the lifted hand of death 
had checked their measured tread, so 
did the swaying cease to move to the 
sound of the dreamy waltz. All for the 
first time beheld that indescribable dark- 
ness that the glaring walls shut out, and 
at every window appeared anxious faces 
and wild, staring eyes. 

Throngs gathered in the streets, but 
not a baby’s cry broke J the stillness, not 
a word passed the blanched lips of the 
living. There was that in the surround- 
ings that stole away the speech, numbed 
the. senses, clasped the heart in an icy 
grip, ceased the blood flow of life and 
threw over the shivering body the chill 
of fear. 
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With bated breath we waited for 
what was to come ; only a second we 
waited., but in that second we passed 
death in its blackest forms and looked 
: ark with dread into the frowning, 

icked past. On our strained ears 
tloaied from somewhere music. It was 
not the piano, violin or cornet, nor the 
oi, thing strains of an organ, but music 

■ ne sweetness of which I had never 
heard before or since, then voices sweet 
and clearing singing, /‘Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty.” The chorus came 
from the skies, still all was deepest dark- 
ness. Some bowed down in prayer, 
'.ome in shame; some stood still, dazed 
by wonder. The music played on and 
voices still repeated, “Holy, holy, holy, 

■ ord God Almighty.” Then slowly the 
darkness parted, the sun shone brightly 

‘ midnight upon frightened women and 
ahid faces of men. Children frightened 
by the sudden change, screamed and 
clung 'o their mothers. The sun shone 
in all ts splendor, yet not a soul moved 
i opoke. We gazed with awe at the 
midnight sun, when slowly it faded, and 
far brighter than it shone another light. 
Blinded and dazzled, we fell upon the 
earth to shut out its brightness. I tried 
in vain to pray, but the words of that 
clear old prayer were forgotten. I tried 
again and again. Oh, that now I could 
live again that life I wasted for worldly 
vanities ! Oh, that now I could sooth a 
heart my bitter words had broken ; that 
I could give now to the beggar the crust 
I refused ! 

I tried to pray, “Our Father” — I gave 
up in despair. My life was ended. I 
was weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Not since I kneeled by my 
mother’s bed of sickness, years ago, and 
laid my hand in hers, had I prayed those 
sweet prayers she taught me in my inno- 
cent babyhood. 

that would drill V brightest diamond — 
He wdio H <v * u cross, Our Savior and 
Rede' if ■ , ot look into a face 

sc- hob ; ‘ al pure. In shame I 

bowed o <• id sed the earth. Then 
it se.eme- a a h ug again my infancy. 
When in -ic .tiler’s arms I heard her 
sweet voic • .ring chat dear old song, 
“I shall hi like Him when I see my 
Savior’s smiim, ace.” Again I tried to 


pray, but could not. Again I looked 
heavenward. Around Him stood angels 
with robes of spotless white, and I saw 
my mother kneeling at His feet. She 
turned on me her sweet, loving eyes, but 
again I bowed my head and wept as a 
child. I heard her speak my name; I 
looked up, but her smiles were tears, her 
face was sad. Then the Ruler of heaven 
and earth parted the throng to right and 
left; the moans and screams from thou- 
sands rent the air. Moved by some un- 
seen power, I passed to the left, and I 
heard a cry that echoed and re-echoed 
in my soul. My mother fell at His feet ; 
I lifted my hands up to heaven, I longed 
for forgiveness. 

. “Too late, too late, I know you not,” 
was the answer. I tore my hair, I buried 
my nails deep in my flesh. I wept in 
despair, but still that voice repeated, 
“Too late, too late, I know 7 you not.” 
Again that music, and the gates of 
heaven were closed against me, and 
again reigned that unearthly darkness, 
when flames seemed to envelop the uni- 
verse and there came over me a feeling 
of sinking into a pit of fathomless dark- 
ness. 

I awoke with a cry. It was early 
morning. But that dream shall not be 
forgotten until that last day. 


History of the Class of ’09. 

James E. Williams, '09. 

All things have a beginnig; so has the 
clas of ’09. All great events go down 
to make history; the class of ’09 may 
feel flattered for having a sufficient 
number of great events to have a his- 
tory of their owm. Some things are 
great front the beginning, but the class 
of ’09 have acquired their fame. 

Four years ago more than a hundred 
boys and girls entered Old Lincoln on 
Eleventh street. On the opening day 
we find our boys and girls in line ready 
to assume the duties of freshmen. As 
“verdant Freshies” there was very little 
doing, as the class was then unsophisti- 
cated in ways of High school life. 

But to keep our “Freshie” days from 
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becoming too monotonous, in our civic 
classes, towns and villages were incor- 
porated ; great murder, slander and 
stealing cases were tried, in order to 
give the pupils some idea of how cases 
were dealt with in our everyday life, 
and incidentally to give the verbose 
members of the class an opportunity to 
exercise their vocabularies and to show 
how little they really knew about such 
affairs. 

In our English classes the pupils were 
allowed to write their autobiographies, 
in which exercise everyone tried to 
make himself as illustrious as possible, 
and in their efforts to surpass the others 
some lives were read wherein the inci- 
dents could rival those of “Opie Dill- 
dock.” 

When the time came for us to re- 
enter school as “Sophisticated Sophs” 
we were given a pleasant surprise in 
the shape of a new school building, with 
new teachers and added departments. 
The honor of being the first sophomore 
class to enter New Lincoln was greatly 
appreciated, and for this and other rea- 
sons no steel band could have been made 
strong enough to incase our fast swell- 
ing heads. 

W eeks went by and someone sug- 
gested class organization. A day was 
appointed, we met and a club was or- 
ganized. All officers were girls. The 
boys then begun to think of some plan 
by which they could overthrow this state 
of affairs. They thought if a boy could 
only become president the rest would be 
easy. A conspiracy was formed, out of 
which grew the first triumverate, the ob- 
ject of which was to bring about an- 
other election of officers and by sheer 
force place a boy in the president’s chair. 

The triumvirs were Hockaday, Doug- 
lass and Williams. Like the great Ro- 
man triumvirate, each man had a differ- 
ent function — Hockaday for leadership, 
Douglass for eloquence, and Williams 
for ornament ; in other words, he just 
accompanied these other gentlemen. 

But, alas ! like all other great tri- 
umvirates, all came to naught. 

The summer months rolled by ; we 
entered schol not as “Verdant Freshies,” 
not as “Sophisticated Sophs,” but as 
“Noisy Juniors.” In despite of this true, 
but misleading, name, we had the dis- 
tinction of being the first class in school 


to organize ; not only that, but we were 
the richest club in school in talent, 
whether musical or otherwise, and in 
finance. 

Nor was this year without conflict. 
The girls held the balance of power ; the 
boys felt that they should receive more 
privileges ; a declaration of independ- 
ence, demanding a square deal, was 
drawn up, signed by every boy in the 
class and presented to the club. At first 
it was not considered and this was the 
beginning of the famous Tau Sigma 
Sigma, Lincoln’s first and only Greek 
letter fraternity. The estrangement be- 
tween the boys and girls was short 
lived ; they were united once more, and 
things went along smoothly ever after- 
ward. But the Tau Sigma Sigma had 
come to stay. The presidents of the 
class throughout the year were James 
E. Williams, Amanda Leonard and Lula 
Shelby, in the order named. 

By this time it had been whispered 
that we were not only the premier class 
in school, but the best junior class that 
ever walked the corridors of Old Lin- 
coln. It was this year that more students 
took up Cicero than in any of the pre- 
vious classes ; thirteen was the number, 
and all stuck together throughout the en- 
tire year, and all passed. Unlucky num- 
ber, did someone say Well, hardly, for 
at the end of the term Prof. Dawley 
served the members of the class with 
ice cream. Now, would anybody call 
such a treat unlucky? 

It was this year the class of '09 
brought the “Noise,” a strictly junior 
class paper, to such prominence. In the 
way of programs rendered we were 
never surpassed. Two members appear- 
ing in as many programs shall ever re- 
main fresh in the memories of all who 
heard them. One was the burlesque on 
the class of ’08, by Herman Hockaday, 
in our junior farewell program; the 
other was the response to the class of 
’08 by Edward Baker, last class night, 
which was undoubtedly one of the best 
ever given by a junior class. 

Then came another treat. Prof. Wal- 
den, our roll call and physics teacher, 
entertained the entire class at his resi- 
dence. We were fast becoming the 
elite of High school society. Last, but. 
by no means the least, came the cul- 
minating feature of such an illustrious 
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year, the juniors’ reception to the 
seniors. The enjoyment of the evening 
shall be long remembered by all that 
were present. 

Thus closed the year for the greatest 
junior class that ever graced Old Lincoln 
by their presence. 

Autumn came ; once more we find the 
faithful few entering Old Lincoln, they 
hope, for the last time. Following up 
the precedent established in our junior 
year, our club was organized at once, 
with Edward Baker as the executive 
head, and we begun to advance not step 
by step, but by leaps and bounds. 

In our Virgil class there were more 
pupils than were in all of the other pre- 
vious classes combined. Eleven is our 
present number ; this single fact, like 
scores of others, speaks volumes for the 
ciass of ’09. 

Another fact is that no other class 
can boast of so many sterling athletes. 
On the ever-victorious football team 
seven members were of the class of ’09, 
five of whom were regulars. No other 
class can boast of so large a number. 

Another singular fact is that we are 
the first senior class to possess all of the 
qualities that a senior class should have, 
and some that We shouldn’t have. Fol- 
lowing up the precedent of our previous 
year in the way of programs rendered, 
we rendered one that will be long re- 
membered, the celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the emancipator 
and martyr, Abraham Lincoln, February 
11, 1909. 

By the way of showing the faith that 
the faculty has in us, we will relate the 
following: About three weeks before 
the date, Prof. Crisham informed the 
class that he would like for them to have 
a program on Lincoln’s centennial. No 
sooner had the words fallen from his 
lips than we began to prepare, and on 
the appointed day the program was ren- 
dered, which was said to have been the 
best program ever given by any class in 
the annals of Old Lincoln. This fact, 
like others, speaks volumes for the class 
of ’09.1 • 

It would take volumes to write all 
concerning the versatility of this class. 
Put we shall endeavor to give you a few r 
facts concernig this great power. We 
have some of the most brilliant array of 
talent ever presented in twenty-eight 


graduates. We have among our mem- 
bers pianists, .a violinist ot rare merit 
and whose technique and tone qualities 
are not to be surpassed, a musical com- 
poser, Miss Mary White, whose setting 
to “Nearer, My God, to 't hee'' is, to our 
minds, more beautiful by far than the 
original setting; orators, of no mean de- 
gree of eloquence ; would-be dramatists 
and actors, vocalists and writers whose 
simplicity of style could rival that of an 
Irving; writers whose range in depth of 
thought is almost Miltonic. 

Last, but by no means the least, is our 
class song, which is held sacred in the 
heart of every member of the class. For 
the words we are greatly indebted to 
.Mr. James F. Browne, and to our own 
j. Gerald Tyler for its tuneful music. 

Another tact of no little degree of im- 
portance is that the class of ’09 is the 
first class to give a play, on class night 
or any other night, written entirely by 
themselves, and to have the nerve to 
present it. 

This year marks the organization of 
the S. G. R. T., the senior girls’ club. 
The meaning of the name we mere boys 
have been unable to ascertain, but not- 
withstanding this we can say that the S. 
G. R. T. (what that means) is the first 
and only sorority in Old Lincoln; not 
only that, laut it has the distinction of 
being the only real literary society in 
school, not excepting the seven other or- 
ganizations. That’s a pretty bitter pill 
for a Tan Sigma Sigma to swallow, but 
nevertheless it is true. 

It has been said that the class of ’09 
have a good opinion of themselves, the 
truth of which statement we make no 
effort to deny. The fact of the matter 
is we are trying to give our patrons a 
true account of our four years in Old 
Lincoln. We know that others should 
do the praising, but we all have our 
faults. Then, again, if you would suc- 
ceed in this world you must let the pub- 
lic know something about you. 

We have not always been free from 
petty strife and enmities, but there is 
not one of us that is not willing to forget 
all of our grievances toward one an- 
other, join hands and meet on a com- 
mon level to bid to Old Lincoln and her 
concomitants our best goodbys, with 
minds ever resolved to “Follow the 
Gleam.” 



Lincoln High School Sewing Class. 
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Class Address. 

Edward Baker, Jr., '09, 

It is not in mere compliance with cus- 
tom that, in behalf of my class, I bid 
you welcome to our closing exercises, 
but out of sincere gratitude for the help- 
ful and sympathetic relation in the years 
now closing. The friends before us to- 
night hold special claims upon our grat- 
itude. We thank you for the interest 
you have always manifested in the wel- 
fare of Lincoln High school and bid 
you a cordial, heartfelt welcome. 

Tonight — 

“A feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That is not akin to pain, 

But resembles sorrow only, 

As the mist resembles rain." 

For after a cruise of four long years 
the clas of 1909 has been safely piloted 
into port — a port from which we must 
son start on another journey, indefinite 
in length, over strange waters, abound- 
ing in strange dangers. 

We have had many and varied experi- 
ences. At times we sailed serenely on 
the very top of the crested wave, ex- 
ultant and triumphant; and then, like a 
flash, the sky darkened, the thunder 
rolled, the lightning played across the 
heavens, and we were plunged into the 
very abyss of despair. 

“Before us not the ghost of shores, 
Before us only shoreless seas.” 

It was in hours like these that the 
sturdy hand of the captain, aided by his 
efficient officers, gently guided the bat- 
tling vessel until the storm subsided and 
the sea was tranquil. And now we have 
reached the land, we will pause but a 
day, then, like brave sailors, must em- 
bark from the now to the future, for 
the good mate shouts, “Sail on ! Sail 
on ! Sail on and on !” We must obey the 
command, for in this life we get noth- 
ing save by effort. We admire the man 
who embodies victorious effort, the man 
who has those qualities necessary to win 
the stern strife of actual life. 

“How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust, unburnish'd, not to shine in use ; 
As tho’ to breathe were life.” 

We of this generation do not have to 


face a task such as that our fathers 
faced, but we have our tasks, and woe 
to us if we fail to perform them. If 
we are to be a great people we must 
strive in every way to play a great part 
in the world. We cannot avoid meeting 
great issues, but to meet successfully, 
treating them to their utmost, we must, 
as Tennyson says, 

“Follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought.” 

We sincerely trust that our exercises 
tonight will cause . you to give us the 
benefit of your approval ; you will get a 
cursory glance at our past efforts and by 
using imagination you may predict or 
(anticipate, if you will) the success of 
our efforts in years to come. We hope 
that the interest you have shown our 
schol in the past wil increase as time 
goes by and that you will help the fac- 
ulty, students and alumni to make it an 
important factor in the development of 
our city, of our alma mater and of our 
race. 

Life’s cares with chilling years may come, 
Life’s duties bring us sorrow. 

Bright voices from nur far off home, 

Mav sound the call tomorrow; 

A waking dream of student’s hearts. 

Be thou, O Lincoln, Lincoln High, 

A waking dream of student’s hearts be thou 
High, O Lincoln High ! 

Chorus : 

O Lincoln High, O Lincoln High 
Tho’ far adown life’s path we stray, 

Thy memories will cheer the way 
O Lincoln High, O Lincoln High 

O Lincoln, Lincoln, Lincoln, Lincoln High 
In behalf of the Class of 1909; I welcome, 
yea thrice welcome you. 


An April Day. 

Marguerite Smith, TO. 

Two beautiful flowerettes basking in the sun 

Lifted up their haughty heads on one April 
morn. ’ 

It seemed the sun so brightly had never shone 
before, 

And many happy children were playing by the 
door. 

Suddenly an angry cloud o’er their heads is 
forming, 

And a shadow falls across this beautious April 
morning. 
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Then down the rain in torrents did come, 
Chasing away the rays of the sun. 

Thus the typical April day 
Helps us enjoy the month of May. 

For April’s suns and April’s showers 
Help to make the bright May flowers. 


Night. 

Slowly o’er the weary city 

Steals the soothinf calm of night, 
While afar o’er western borders 
Fades the rosy blush of light. 

Gently as a loving mother 
Mendenhall. 

Folds her sleeping babe away, 

So does evening's soothing shadows, 
Scatter far the cares of day. 

Now- the sorrows that molest us 
Hide within the midnight air. 

And we kneel before the Giver 
In thankful, earnest prayer. 

O’er the sea of starry beauty 

Slowly sails the pale faced green, 
Smiling down in golden splendor 
On the holy and the mean. 

May Crosby, 'vj. 


Wit and Humor. 


Wertie Blackwell, '09. 

The English teacher asked her class 
in grammar to give the feminine of the 
word ram. Miss I. F. responded: 
“Rameses.” 

The class was one day talking about 
giving a play. Mr. H. M. replied : 
“Let’s give a ‘turpentine dance.’ ” (Ser- 
pentine dance.) 

The chemistry teacher asked the class 
one day which way should two glasses 
or tubes be placed for a downward dis- 
placement. Mr. H. H. said : “Pro- 
fessor, the top glas should be converted 
(inverted) over the bottom glass.” 

Mr. F. W. had taken Miss M. W. 
in a restaurant for dinner. The waiter 
asked Miss M. W. what she wanted. 
Miss M. W. began by ordering chicken, 


etc., hut Mr. F. W., being financially 
embarrassed, whispered to the waiter : 
"Liver will do.” 

Teacher — J. K., what is a zebra? 

J. K. — It’s a horse with a bathing 
suit on. 

Miss W. B. was one day telling in the 
chemistry class that a chip diamond was 
f:n invitation (imitation) of a real dia- 
mond. 

The grammar teacher asked for the 
masculine of the word corceress. Mr. 
J. W. replied, “Saucer.” (Sorcerer.) 

Oh, hush; Matthew did graduate. 

N. V. and G. B. had a falling out ; 

I will tell you what it was all about, 

N. V. had money, G. B. had none, 

So that’s the way the noise begun. 

Mr. A. T. is the lover of two fair 
damsels. Miss L. McF. and Miss L. K. 
We don’t know which holds the best 
hand. 

Miss N. R. and Mr. C. S. play quits 
every now and then. I wonder what 
sort of a game that is. 

Oh, yes, we all know that Mr. H. H. 
has big feet. We heard him -say one 
day in a shoe store, “I can wear 7s, but 
these are 11s I have one.” 

Miss R. H. was seen heading a letter 
to Mr. O. H. It began thus: “Dear 
Ollia — I love you as hard as a mule 
can kick a stump.” 

Teacher — F. W., why was Sir Francis 
Bacon’s uncle so prejudiced against Ba- 
con? 

F. W. — Because his uncle was a ham. 

New Discovery : Prof. Crosthwait — 
Cordell, if we look into the heavens and 
see the great dipper and then look at 
the handle of the dipper, what constella- 
tion do we see? 

Cordell — The great bucket. 


“Old Lyndon.” 

A Drama in 3 Acts and 5 Scenes. 
By 

James Williams and Edward Baker, Jr. 
Produced by the 

Senior Class of Lincoln High School. 
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Act I. 

Dramatis Personae. 

“Old Lyndon.” 

Prof. Longfellow (Pres, of Lyndon 


College Herman Hockaday 

State Senator Sorghum (Uncle of 
Jack) Hugh Mulholland 


Jack Willis (poor boy)..Jas. E. Williams 

George Turner (rich boy) 

Edward S. Baker 

John Lawson (his chum) . . . Ollia Haney 

“Bub” Stevenson (quarter-back) 

Frank Afincent 

Capt. Bird (of Brown).. H. Mulholland 

Capt. Berry (of Lyndon) 

David N. Crosthwait 

“Thirsty” Jackson (right tackle) 

Frank Watkins 

“Silent Henry” Johnson (center rush) 

Linville Smith 

Coach Barbee (coach of the Lyndon 

squad) Mathew Proctor 

“Billy Possum” Taft (frat man) 

Ollia Hanly 

“Teddy Bear” Roosevelt (frat man) .. 

Mathew Proctor 

Fold Barker (frat man) D. N. Crostruart 
“Hunry Jim" Bryant (frat man) .... 

Linville Smith 

Blanche West (the heroine) 

Mabel Coleman 

Dollie Gardener Amanda Leonard 

Grace Meade Netta Farley 

Thelma Williams Vivienne Lee 

Winfred Lawerence . .Laura McFadden 

Mildred Roberts Goldie Walker 

Amy Harford Lulu Shelby 

Rose Starks Neosha Venerable 

Edrrtonia Blanton Estellene Green 

Madge Longfellow . .Wertie Blackwell 

Olivia Black Lula Knox 

Clara Porter M. B. Smith 

Dorothy Gray Grace Newman 

Marie Bowler Nannie Richardson 

Mandy Harris Martha Washington 
Beecher Stowe Johnson . .Mary White 
New Discovery: Prof. Crothwait — 

DRAMATIC PERSONAL. 

Grace — Doll, I am so glad we 
reached school early. I don’t know a 
thing about psychology. 

Doll — Well, I don’t know a line of 
German. What were you doing last 
night ? 


Grace — Oh ! I sat up last night mak- 
ing my dress and when I finished sew- 
ing it was entirely too late for study. 

Doll — Well, how is your dress made, 
Grace ? 

Grace — Oh ! it is made with tucks and 
frills, with the Empire back, sheath ef- 
fect, with the directoire sah. Oh ! It is 
a dream. 

Doll — I know it must be fearfully and 
wonderfully made. I sent mine to the 
dressmaker and she is making it to her 
own taste and she has such remarkable 
taste. 

Grace — I must be studying my 
psychology. 

Doll — Gee, I am so hungry I can't 
study. 

Grace — Hungry ! Didn’t you have 
your breakfast? 

Doll — Well, I had nothing but pop- 
corn and milk. 

Grace — Popcorn. You mean corn 
flakes. 

Doll — Oh, well, that little old break- 
fast food. It is just the same as pop- 
corn. I would rather have popcorn. 

Grace — Oh ! here come Rose and the 
rest of the girls. 

Thelma — Hello, girls, what are you 
doing here so early? 

Grace and Doll — We didn’t have our 
lessons, so we came early to study. 

Thelma — Say, girls, I have something 
to ask you. Did you hear one of the 
boys say this morning they were not go- 
ing to let George play in the game? 

All Girls — Play in the game! No, no, 
who said so? 

Thelma — Why, this morning at 
breakfast I heard one of the boys say 
they were not going to let him play. 

Chorus of Girls — That’s too bad ; so 
sorry ; how sad. 

Edmonia — I can almost see old Lyn- 
den losing now, because George was 
such a good player. 

Madge — Oh ! don’t say that. They 
might have someone in his nlace that 
plays just as well or even better than 
George. 

Mildred — Yes, and wonder what 
Blanche will say. 

Thelma — Say, girls, is George in love 
with Blanche? I notice he pays her 
marked attention. 
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Winifred — Likes her, well I should 
say. Did you see the emerald ring he 
gave her? 

Edmonia — I wonder where lie got it. 

Madge — I bet he rented it. 

Grace — Perhaps he found it. 

Marie and Dorothy — I saw the ring, 
but had no idea George gave it to her. 

Olivia — Well, how do you know he 
gave it to her? 

Winifred — Lie did! She told me so. 

(Blanche enters.) 

Thelma and a Few Girls — Hello, 
B’anche. 

Blanche — Good morning, girls. 

_ Thelma — What a pretty ring. When 
did you get it. 

Blanche — Oh ! I have had it about a 
month now. 

Thelma — Guilty creature ! 

Blanche — Guilty I remain. 

Amy — How I do hate psychology. 

All— Me, too. 

Grace — I, too. 

Doll-Girls, I tell you what let’s do! 

Chorus — Tell us something. 

Doll — Let’s study ! 

Madge — Oh! Ding dong bells, it don’t 
worry me. 

Mildred — Oh ! you don’t have to study 
because you are the professor’s daugh- 
ter, nor you, Winnie — 

Grace — Because professor likes you. 

Clara — Say. girls, did you hear pro- 
fessor say Winnie was fair? 

All — Fair! Fair! 

Clara — Yes ; I don’t think it’s right 
for a professor to say one pupil is fair. 

Winifred — Oh! he didn't mean fan- 
in complexion. I asked him how I stood 
and he said, “Fair.” 

Grace — Fair with him, perhaps. 

All — We understand. 

Amy — Say, girls, I tell you what let’s 
do. 

Grace — Spit it out. 

All — Tell us something. 

Amy — Let’s make up some questions 
to ask old professor to consume time. 

All — Good, sure, all right. 

Grace — Bully idea. 

Clare — You shouldn’t say that. Pro- 
fessor told us not to use the word bullv. 

Grace — What professor says doesn’t 
worry me. 

Edmonia — Why don’t you have your 


lessons like me? 

All — Miss Studious ! 

(In come boys.) — Hello, girls; good 
morning. 

Mildred — Say, boys, we don’t know 
our lessons and guess you all don't know 
yours, so we are going to ask old pro- 
fessor some questions to consume time. 

Boys — God! Bully idea! Sure! All 
right ! 

Mildred — What shall they be? 

Boys — Any old thing. 

A Few — Wonder where Jack is? I 
guess he is washing dishes. 

Olivia — I can’t see how Jack knows 
his lessons when he has to work for his 
board. 

George — Here comes old Jack. Did 
you break any dishes, old boy? 

Fred — You see, he is a professional 
dishwasher. How could he break any 
dishes ? 

A Few — Here comes old professor 
now-. 

(Students are assembled. Enter pro- 
fessor.) 

Professor — Surely this can’t be the 
senior class. What has come over you ? 
Youlre acting like a body of students 
this morning. And I’m proud of it, 
Well, we'll review today. From the first 
to fifth chapter we have learned that 
psychology is concerned solely with 
what is deemed the most important or- 
gan of the human system And we'll be- 
gin our recitation with its definition. De- 
fine the brain, Miss Meade? 

Miss Meade (not knowing) — Well, 
professor, I had such a severe headache 
last night and could not study at all. 

Professor — Yes; sit down. Psychol- 
ogy gives you those complains. Miss 
Cardner, answer that, please. 

Miss Gardner — The brain is a con- 
glomeration of nerve cells and fibers. 

Professor — Good. Name the divisions, 
Miss Porter. 

Miss Porter — The brain is divided 
into seven divisions (thinking), and — 

Professor (interrupting) — Sit down. 
"You don’t know anything about this. I 
guess you had the headache, too. Miss 
Lawrence, answer that, please. 

Miss Lawrence — The brain is divided 
into three divisions — cerebrum, cerebel- 
lum and medula oblongata. 
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Professor — Good. Miss Blanton, give 
the functions of each. 

Miss Blanton — The cerebrum is the 
seat of higher psychical action, cerebel- 
lum balances in walking, and the me- 
dulla oblongata is the center of reflex 
actions. 

Professor — Very good. By what is 
the brain divided? 

Miss Roberts — By glands known as 
fissures. 

Professor — Yes. The brain was 
spoken of by some psychologists as be- 
ing a wonderful piece of mechanism, be- 
ing divided by glands into divisions and 
each performing its own mrncular func- 
tion. Stimuli of one class are conveyed 
to its own particular division for execu- 
tion. 

(Miss Starks interrupts by raising 
hand.) 

Miss Starks — Well, professor, sup- 
pose the brain was not divided. What 
would be the result? 

Professor — Well, the result would be 
this : All stimuli would be possibly con- 
\eyed to the same portion of the brain. 
And none of them would receive the 
right execution, or the person would be 
deemed insane. 

Miss Williams (following with a 
question) — Well, professor, suppose one 
portion of the brain be removed, then 
what ? 

Professor — Then a certain class of 
stimuli would receive no execution, and 
would also be partly insane. 

Barker (interrupts) — Well, profes- 
sor — 

Professor (interrupts) — Sit down, 
please. I can’t listen to any more ques- 
tions. I believe this is a made-up job 
to keep me talking. We’ll proceed. 
Name and explain the fissures, Samson 

Samson — Well, you see, professor, 
there were two fishers in ancient Greece 
and one day — 

Professor (interrupts) — Sit down. 
You don’t know this. 

Samson — Yes, I do, professor. Let 
me — 

Professor — Will you sit down, please. 

Samson — But I wish to explain, pro- 
fessor. 

Professor — Take your books and 
leave the room. (Turns to Bryant.) 


Answer that, please. 

Bryant (stammering) — W-w-well, 
yu-yu-you see, Pro-Pro-Professor, these 
le-le-leaders, you know, ar-ar-are ca-ca- 
called g-g-glands or fi-fi-fissures, an-an- 
and they run a-a-across this w-w-way 
(crossing the head with his finger), an- 
an-and a-cr-cr-cross this way. 

Professor (interrupting) — That will 
do. Sit down. Starks, give me an ex- 
ample of reflex action? 

Starks — You know, Professor, when a 
fellow sits down on a pin and uncon- 
sciously get-up what he does is reflex ac- 
tion. 

Professor — Sit down. I don’t want 
any more such examples as that in here. 
One of your god friends has been sent 
from the room for such work, ancLthe 
way is not blockaded yet. And a hint 
to the wise is sufficient. (After a pause 
he continues.) It is evident that all 
brains are alike and act in a like man- 
ner. 

Starks (interrupts) — Professor, if all 
brains are alike, then a man’s brain is 
like a monkey’s, and if a man’s brain is 
like a monkey’s brain, why is not a man 
a monkey? 

(All laugh.) 

Professor (after laugh is over) — 
Some men are monkeys. (All laugh.) 

Professor — Now, I would like to say 
a word at this point. This is not the 
place for us to be smart and cute, nor to 
make ourselves conspicious. 

Enter Manda (all laugh) — Good 
mornin’. 

Professor — Good morning, miss. 

Manda — You’se de ’fessor of dis col- 
lege, I ’spose?” 

Professor — I am one of them, miss. 
And with what satisfactory information 
may I supply you? 

Manda — You means, what do I want? 

Professor — Certainly. 

Manda (sets her bundle down) — Well, 
you see I been goin’ ter school down 
here in de country wha I came from 

Miss Meade (interrupting — Leave 
that part out. 

Manda (rolls her eyes at Miss Meade 
and proceeds — And dey don’t teach noth- 
ing but readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic, 
and I made up my mind I wanted to 
go to college where I could learn some 
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neuralgy and pschumeralogy, etc. So 
dat’s my business here. 

Professor — Very well, miss. I’ll di- 
rect you to the president’s office. 

Manda — You mean you’se goin’ with 
me ? 

Professor — No. 

Manda — Well, I never find it if you 
don't, 'cause I’se been two hours and a 
haf tryin’ to find dis place, and I don’t 
propose to chase up and down dese halls 
any longer, so I make myse’f at home 
til you makes up your mind to go wid 
me. (Sits down.) 

Professor (turns to class) — Well, pro- 
ceed. George, give me the relation of 
age to the brain ? 

George — Well, Professor, I can’t give 
you that exactly, but I think 

Professor (interrupts) — I don’t want 
what you think. I’m trying to see what 
you know. 

George — Well, you see, Professor 

Professor — Yes, I see you don’t know. 
Sit down. It is the same old story in 
the same old way : “You see, Professor.” 
How did you get into this college, any- 
way? Ah! I see. You’re on that foot- 
ball team for today. I want to say a 
word to all of you. I’m going to have 
a respectable pschology recitation, or 
there'll be no football or any other ath- 
letics for any of you. Bear that in mind, 
piease. Jack, answer that? 

Jack — The brain reaches its maximum 
weight about the 15th year, but con- 
tinues to gain until about the 30th year. 
And finally reaches a point where it be- 
gins to decline. Hence we get the the- 
ory of superiority of youthful brain over 
the aged. 

Professor — Good ; the best recitation 
I’ve had today. You must not be on 
that football team for today. What is 
the capacity for receiving atmospheric 
vibrations, Stevenson ? 

Stevenson — Let me see, Professor. I 
think about 15 to 9,000 is the limit 

Professor (interrupting) — Sit down. 
You don’t know this. Blanche, answer 
that, please? 

Blanche — The rate of receiving atmos- 
pheric vibrations is from 16 to 30,000 
per second, and above 36,000 a sound 
is heard. 

Professor — Good. 


Manda (interrupting — Say, Mister 
’Lessor, what is dis and whar am I at, 
anyway ? 

Professor — This is the senior class in 
pschology, miss. 

Manda — Um-hum. Well, I believe I’ll 
take pschumnolog. 

Professor — Sorry, miss, but you will 
not be ready for this study until 1913, 
when you shall be a senior. 

Manda — Oh, yes, thank you. 

Professor (to class) — Well, leave the 
brain and pass to perception. What aie 
dreams, Madge ? 

Madge — Dreams are associated ideas. 

Manda (interrupting) — Say, Mister 
’Fesor, is dreams pschumnology ? 

Professor — Psychology is concerned 
w’th dreams, miss. 

Manda — Lawdy, me, I’se been havin’ 
pschumnology all my life and didn’t 
know what it was. I had some pschum- 
nology last night. Pa’s old red cow got 
after me and 

Professor (interrupts) — Pardon me, 
miss, but will you please not interrupt 
us just now. Save your experiences un- 
til another date. 

Manda — ’Scuse me. 

Professor — What are halfficinations ’ 

Manda (interrupting — ’Sense me, 
Mister 'Fessor, but is hallucinations any 
kin to Carrie Nation? I know her. 

Professor — Miss — er — what is your 
name ? 

Manda — My name is Manda Harris 
Martha Washington Beecher Stowe 
Johnson. 

Professor — Well, Miss Johnson, will 
you please be seated and not rise any 
more until you’re called on ? 

Manda — To be co’se. 

Professor (to class) — Our recitation 
has been greatly interrupted this morn- 
ing and we’ll continue our review for 
tomorrow. Our time is up. Class ex- 
cused. 

Exit class, all but George, Jack and 
Blanche. 

Professor (to Manda) — I'll show you 
to the office, miss. 

Manda — Yes, sir. 

Exit Manda and professor. 

Blanche — Oh, Mr. Willis, I learn that 
you have made the ’varsity. Allow me 
to congratulate you. 
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Jack — Thank you, Miss West. I 
greatly appreciate the fact that you are 
so mindful of my success. 

Blanche — Yes, indeed. I was out to 
the last senior game and thought you 
played your position just grand. 

Jack — O, Miss West, you flatter me. 

Blanche — By no means. I am sin- 
cere. 

Jack — Again I thank you. It gives 
me great pleasure to know you are such 
a football enthusiast. 

Blanche— Oh, I just dote on football. 
By the way I must be going. I beg your 
pardon for detaining you, but I will 
see you at the game this afternoon. Good 
bye. 

(Exit Blanche. Enters George.) 

Jack — Now, isn't she just too lovely 
for anything? 

George — Now, that’s what I call nerve. 
Look here, Jack Willis, you want to quit 
holding conversation with Miss West. 
Do you hear? 

Jack — I’d like to know when you be- 
came dictator as to what I should or 
should not do? Furthermore, George 
Turner, you are not married to Miss 
W r est, and I contend that I have a right 
to converse with Miss West at any time 
I see fit. 

George — Is that so? 

Tack — Not only is that so, but I be- 
iieve Miss West has something to say 
about who shall and shall not talk to 

her. 

George — Well, whether she has or not, 
the very nevt time I catch you talking 
to Blanche I am going to black your 
optics at the first opportunity. Do you 
hear ? 

(Exit George.) 

Jack — I am tired of that fellow’s fool- 
ishness and I won’t stand it any longer. 
“Black my optics !’’ We’ll see. 

Curtain. 

ACT II. 

The Great Game. 

George — Now, Bird, you know the 
signals I explained to you last night. 
These are our most effective plays: Tac- 
kle on tackle, 4-3-18-21 and 3-4-7-16; 
end ’round end, 2-1-6-7 and 1-2-3-6; and 
this is the forward pass, 82-2-7-6, the 
halfback takes the ball, criss-crosses to 
the right end and he passes to the left 


end, who is by that time yards down the 
field — a splendid play. 

John — Now, fellows, I haven't any- 
thing to do with this affairs, but George, 
how in the world can you give away our 
signals like that? 

George — Now, John, don’t be a cad? 
You’re my friend, aren't you ? You see 
this is a money affair to me, and I have 
staked all my next month's allowance on 
this game. I want to show Captain 
Berry that he did the wrong thing by 
throwing me off the team. Now they 
are going to run in a bunch of subs, 
farmers like that Jack Willis. What 
can they do 

John — Well, you saw the class he 
showed in the last senior game. 

George — Yes, and just for that they 
drafted him on the varsity squad. You 
know how awkward he is. 

John — Well, you know they wouldn’t 
have put him on the team if he hadn't 
been eligible. Furthermore, George, it's 
a dirty piece of work to give away the 
signals, just because you have it in for 
Tack and the captain. 

George — Not that, John, but, as I said, 
this is a money affair to me. I may 
have to wear this suit all winter if 
Brown loses. I’ll give you my word of 
honor, John, it’s the best I can do. 

John — Honor? George, you have no 
honor. Couldn't you have just as well 
bet on Lyndon and pulled for her ? Oh ! 
it’s a dirty piece of work. Believe me, 
I’ll have nothing to do with it. So 
don’t drag me into it. 

Captain Bird — Well, fellows, as John 
says, it may be a dirty piece of work, 
but Brown must win this game, fair or 
foul. 

John — I guess I’ll be going. 

George — Very well. Good luck to 
you, Bird, old man, but don’t forget 
those signals — tackle on tackle, end 
’round end, and be sure you watch that 
forward pass — 82-2-7-6. Confound it, 
there comes that measley Jack Willis 
now ! 

Jack — 82-2-7-6! Why, that’s our for- 
ward pass, and he is with Captain Bird 
of Brown, too. Hello! (Picks up paper.) 
What’s this ? Why, that cowardly George 
Turner has given away our signals. 
Why, that’s Bud Stevenson’s handwrit- 
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big ! O, yes, I see it all now. George 
was thrown off the team last week and 
now lie is trying to make it appear that 
by losing him we lose all. And he tries 
to drag Bud Stevenson into it, too. But 
I'm on to your tricks, Geoige Turner. 
How could a man be so base, to lower 
the standard of his school, his class and 
his team? A cowardly trick! But if 1 
get to play, George Turner, I'll foil your 
plan. 

Thirsty — Hello, Jack, old boy. Why 
weren't you out to signal practice to- 
day ? 

Stevenson — You ought to have been 
cut by all means. 

Silent — What are you blue about ? 
Blanche gone back on you ? 

Stevenson — Don’t you intend to play 
today ? 

Jack — Well, boys, I’m afraid not. Cap- 
tain, is my name in the line-up ? Give 
me a chance, won’t you ? 

Captain — I’d like it the best in the 
work cut out for today. Chances are 
come out. You know we've got a lot of 
world, old man. Put on your suit and 
you might get to play. You know how 
things are. Well, there’s the whistle. 
We had better get out and get some 
practice before the game starts. Come 
on, fellows. 

George — I believe that Jack Willis is 
onto this trick? Did you see the look 
he gave me? He thinks he holds a hand 
with Miss West, but it’s up to me to 
show him a point where he is wrong. 
Why, it was only last night, coming from 
the library, she told me that all he 
talked about was his studies and how 
things were on the farm, and it seemed 
he didn’t know how to talk to a girl — 
those frivolous things, you know. 
(Cheers from the field.) Gee! but things 
must be getting interest for somebody. 
Man! did you see that punt? Brown’s 
playing some today. Go on, Brown ! 
Go on, Brown! Now they’re going to 
play that forward pass. Watch Brown 
bieak it up. Wasn’t that fine? — right in 
his arms. I told him he could break 
it up like that. John, I've been planing 
this for a week. 

John — And they suspect something, 
too. Look how rattled they are — how 
excited; and that poor quarterback 


doesn’t know what to do. Every play 
has been successfully blocked and the 
backs haven’t goined an inch. But they 
are putting up a stiff fight. 

George — Why, John, you haven't 
gone back on me, have you? 

John — No, George, but I can't help 
having sympathy tor those poor boys 
toiling under the weight of a deed of a 
traitor, trying to uphold the honor of 
old Lyndon. While you — think of it — 
think of Blanche, out there yelling at 
the top of her voice, trying to encour- 
age those por boys, those manly boys — ■ 
while you, you traitor, look on itusilence. 
Now, aren't you ashamed of your deed? 

George — Ashamed? Ashamed of 
what? Why, it’s a money affair to me. 
Just think, if Brown wins I am $200 
to the good. 

John — Money won’t buy honor, 
George. Do you know what I am go- 
ing todo I’m going to wash my hands 
of you — that’s all. 

George — Will you, at this point, let 
me down? It will be a blot that will 
forever stain my life. Shall we dissolve 
cur friendship? 

John — I have tried to have you mend 
your ways, hut you don’t listen, so I’m 
through with you. 

George — Well, I always thought you 
were a mollycoddle. Now I guess you 
will spread it over the place. 

John — -No, I won’t. I'll give you my 
hand that I’ll never divulge this dirty 
deed, but our friendship must end. 

(Enter Senator Sorghum.) 

Senator — Hey, thar, young feller, is 
this that thar Lyndon college whar my 
nephew goes ? 

George — Now, Old Hayseed, I don’t 
know whether your nephew goes here or 
not, but this is Lyndon college. 

Senator — Wal, I gess this is der place. 
You see, I am State Senator Sorghum 
from Alfalfy county. I owns 360 acres 
of alfalfy — 80 in short grass, seven chil 
len and fifty mules. 

George — Aw, who asked you for all 
that ? 

Senator — Well, I wanted to let you 
know, young feller, who I is, by gast. 
I've been in the legislater 20 year, by 
Heck, and I’m a down-right, dyed-in- 
the-wool, double-distilled, rock-ribbed; 
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steel corrugated Democrat and a Pro- 
hibitionist, too, by gosh. I’m a plain 

George — So I see. But, old top, I'm 
not interested in your politics. Whom 
do you want to see? 

Senator — Well, I come to see that 
nephew of mine. I heard he was in 
colege. The last time I seen him he 
was no bigger'n Heck when he was a 
pup. You see, I thought I’d bring him 
some money. 

George — Gee ! That's good news for 
somebody. Who is he? 

Senator — ‘Let me see — what’s that 
shaver’s name ? Dad gum my suspen- 
ders if I ain’t clean forgot it. 

George— That's certainly one on you. 

Senator — It sho’ is. But it’s the first. 
Been in the legislater nigh on 20 year 
and blamed if anybody ever heard of 
my forgetting any name. Say, Short 
Grass county has the best roads in the 
state. I’m a farmer and I ain’t ashamed 
of it. I look after his interest. 

George — There you go again, preach- 
er. That doesn’t interest me. Who’s 
that nephew of yours? 

Senator — Let me see. Aw, yes. Do 
you know a shaver by the name of Jack 
Willis? That’s him. 

George — And you are his uncle, are 
you? Well, well. No, I don’t know him 
— know nothing about him, either. Good 
day. 

Senator — Well, if that wouldn’t jar 
your gizzard ! The impudence of that 
carrot-headed, potato-faced rascal ! Ding 
his picter. I wonder if all the brats 
around here are like that. (Enter pro- 
fessor.) Ah ! he looks like he’s got some 
real sense. I guess I'll find out who 
he is. Hey thar, stranger! 

Professor — Well, what satisfactory in- 
formation may I furnish you? 

Senator — Waal, first thing, who be 
you? I’m State Senator Sorghum from 
Alfalfy county ; been in legislater 20 
year. I’m dyed-in-the-wool, double-dis- 
tilled, steel corrugated Democrat, by 
gosh ! 

Professor — My dear sir, politics has 
no fascination for me. I’m Professor 
If. T. Longfellow, president of this col- 
lege. 

waal ! So you air a president. First 

Senator — You be, is you? Waal, waal, 


chance I ever got to see a reai president. 
Well, one is enough for me, if they’re 
all like you. 1 got a nephew here and 
1 want to find him. Can you tell me 
whar he is ? 

Professor — Who is he? 

Senator — His name is Jack Willis. 

Professor — O, so you're Jack’s un- 
de? Smart boy. He'll be something 
some day. 

Senator — Could you show me whar lie 
is ? 

Professor — Well. I think I might. 

(Cheers from field.) 

Senator — What's all that racket 
about ? 

Professor — O, we are having a foot- 
ball game; nearly all the students are 
out there. 

Senator — All right. I’ll go out there, 
maybe I can find him. Thank you, pro- 
fessor. Come up to my house in Al- 
falfy county — got a jug of apple jack 
thar 10 years old ain't never been open. 
Well, take keer of yourself. 

(Enter Jack:) 

Jack — Gee, but I’m late! Wonder 
how long it will be before the first half 
is over. There’s the whistle now. Here 
they come — Lyndon’s heroes. 

(Enters squad.) 

Silent — Something’s wrong fellows. 
Something’s wrong. 

Thirsty — Did you see how they broke 
up that forward pass of ours? 

Stevenson — And we banked on that, 
too. 

Thirsty — There's a traitor somewhere 

Thirsty — There’s a traitor somewhere, 
boys, that’s all. 

Coach — Confound it, fellows, we 
can’t win like this. You'll have to do 
better in the next half. You, Thirsty, 
why didn’t you block that tandem ? And 
you line men, you can’t stand up and 
bold a team. Play low — get down ! 
Hear me ! Why, they’re going through 
you like water through a sieve. Get 
down and hold that line ! And you, Si- 
lent, when we played that forward pass, 
why didn’t you knock that fullback out 
of the way? You were right there, too. 
Rotten ! I’m ashamed of vou. You act 
like babies. And you halfbacks — you’re 
not iron men. Why don’t you follow 
your interference? How many times 
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must I tell you that ? There’s got to be 
a change, that’s all. 

Captain — Yes, fellows, we'll have to 
do better. They are blocking every 
play, even our best. There’s something 
wrong. Say, quarter, why don't you 
work on the line more? You see they 
are stopping all our trick plays. Play 
straight football. 

Jack — Poor fellows. Cap, won't I get 
a chance to play this half? 

Captain — You know, old man, the 
game means much to us. There’s a trait- 
or somewhere. I hate to believe it, but 
it must be so, for they have success- 
fully blocked every play we have at- 
tempted. Sorry, but only our best men 
can go in this half. Still, theie may be 
a chance for you yet. 

Jack — Won’t you let me play, Cap- 
tain? I know there’s a traitor and I 
know the man. 

Captain — What ! You know the very 
man ? 

Jack — Yes, but this is not place to 
discus that. Won’t you let me play, 
Cap ? Give me a chance. 

Coach (entering) — Lay down there! 
I. ay down ! What are you doing stand- 
ing around ? I thought I left you rest- 
ing; instead you arguing about some- 
thing. 

Thirsty — If I only knew the traitor! 
I’d fix him. 

Coach — Traitor? Traitor nothing! 
You’re not playing the game. Brace up, 
boys, put some life into your plays. 

(Whistle.) 

Captain — Fellows, don’t flunk, don’t 
fail, but hit the line hard. 

(All leave but Jack.) 

Jack — O, God, if there was ever a 
time when I could be of an assistance 
to my fellow being it is now. Is it pos- 
sible that I am to stand by in silence and 
see my fellow teammates imposed upon? 
Why didn’t I tell them when they were 
in here? Now I cannot; it is too late. 
(Cheers from field.) Stop him, Thirsty. 
Stop him ! Good boy, good boy. Now, 
Lyndon, hold that line, hold it, hold it! 
Set in there, half back, break up that 
interference, break it up. Now, end, get 
your man — fine, boy, fine. Fall on that 
hall ! Ah, that’s the best center Lyndon 
ever had. Did you see that play? Now 


they are calling 4-3-18-21. If that don’t 
get them I don’t know what will. Now, 
tackle, hit that line, hit that line ! Ah, 
blocked. Oh, George Turner, how could 
you be such a traitor? Oh, if I could 
only get in the game. If I could only 
share their abuses with them. Thirty- 
five yards to the goal. Now, Stevenson, 
punt that ball, punt it. You can do it, 
old man. Put it ! That’s it. Oh, 
blocked again. Why don’t they call 10- 
2-16-44 — that’s the only play they haven’t 
called today. Quarterback, can’t you 
think of that number? Run yourself. 
Can’t you think of that combination — 
10-2-16-44, 10-2-16-14? (George enters.) 
George, you coward, just look at what 
you have done! You are the cause of 
all this. 

George — What are you talking about ? 
(Taking paper from his pocket.) Let 
me tell you one thing, George Turner. 
You have given away our signals, and I 
have sufficient evidence to prove it. 

George — How are you going to do 
that ? 

Jack — Didn’t you drop these signals? 
Don’t deny it, George Turner, for I saw 
you drop them and I heard you explain 
them. 

George — That’s not my handwriting, 
and furthermore, Jack, you are a liar. 
You didn't see me drop them, nor did 
you hear me explain them. 

Jack — Who’s a liar George, you have 
got to fight me for this. 

George — No, I won’t. I won’t spoil 
my hands on you. 

Jack — You won't? Well, we will see. 

(Cheers from field.) 

Jack — And it’s one of Lyndon’s men, 
too. It’s the quarterback. The game’s 
gone now. (Captain, Stevenson, etc., 
enters.) What’s the matter, Captain? 

Captain — Hurt pretty bad, Jack, and 
you are the only man that I feel I could 
trust at this critical moment. 

Jack — Me, Captain? Me? 

Captain — Yes, Jack, you. 

Jack — This is the happiest moment in 
all my life. . I’ll win this game and 
Blanch. 

George — Win Blanch ! Ha, ha. He 
may win this game, but Blanch never. 
(Cheers from the field are heard.) Now, 
he is calling 10-2-16-44 — that quarter- 
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back run. Why didn’t I think of that? 
Look at that splendid interference! No- 
body to stop him, and he has passed the 
ten-yard line. On for a touchdown. 
Why didn’t I think of that 10-2-16-44 — 
10-2-16-44. (Exit. Enters everybody — - 
boys, hero, and coach. Three cheers are 
given for Lyndon, three cheers are given 
for Jack. Score is counted Every one 
passes off, yelling, leaving squad on 
stage. 

Coach comes in. The squad gives a 
yell : 

“Three cheers for Coach Barbee. 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! 

Coach Barbee ! Coach Barbee ! !’’ 

Coach — Boy,s you are all right. Jack, 
you are another Tod Jones. You saved 
the day for Lyndon. 

Captain — Boys, I want to thank you 
for the splendid assistance you gave me 
this afternoon. Your teamwork was 
perfect and I know without your work 
Lyndon could not have won the game to- 
day. Well, boys, let's shell out of these 
rags and go and eat. 

Member of Squad — Now you're talk- 
ing. 

Member of Squad — Just think what I 
could do to a sandwich right now ! 

Captain — Well, head on. Everybody’s 
hungry. 

(Laughter and song from squad.) 

Curtain. 

ACT III. 

The Reception. 

Scene — A Fraternity House. The 
meeting and reception. 

Captain — Well, boys, let’s have a meet- 
ing. It’s just about as good a time as 
any. 

Squad — Sure, sure; let’s meet. 

Silent — Nice idea, too, while Jack’s 
away arranging the refreshments. 

Captain — Well, fellows, the meeting 
to suffer the penalty the same as any- 
si called to order. You all know what 
we are here for. It is to find out, if 
possible, who was the traitor that gave 
away our signals. It’s a settled fact that 
it must have been a member of our 
squad, for we tok extra precaution to 
guard against spies from Brow t dur- 
ing our practice. 


Stevenson — Mr. President, not speak- 
ing ill of any member of our squad, I 
hate to believe that there is a traitor 
amongst us, for every one of us is a 
Greek letter man, and a man taking the 
oath of the Tau Sigma Sigma is” bound 
to be loyal and on the square toward his 
fellow teammates, but this is the time' 
where personal feelings must be tram- 
pled upon. 

Thirsty — Mr. President, 1 sincerely 
believe that Jack Willis is the traitor. 

Several Members — So do I ! So do 
I ! Me, too ! 

Captain — You are all out of order. 
Plow could you fellows accuse Jack of 
such a crime, one who in just five min- 
utes of play saved the day for old Lyn- 
don? But, as we have said before, this 
is not the time for us to let our personal 
feelings control us. If it can be proved 
that Jack is the guilty party, he will have 
body else. 

Silent — It surely can’t be Jack. 

Thirsty — It could be Jack, as well as- 
any one else. Couldn’t he have given 
away every signal but the quarterback 
run? Then, just to play the hero, come 
in and win the game, wifh it? Lie knew 
that was the only one Brown couldn’t 
break up. 

Stevenson — Aw, dry up, Thirsty. 
Your premises are unsound. You talk 
like a man up a tree ! 

Silent — Furthermore, Thirsty, didn’t 
Tack win the game? You at least ought 
to give him credit for that; the rest of 
us couldn’t do it. 

Thirsty — Why, Silent are you in the 
slique, too? Well, we don’t intend to 
win games by foul means, nor do we in- 
tend to praise a self-made hero. If that’s 
your dream, Silent, you'd better wake 
up. / 

Captain — Now, boys, don’t get too } 
personal. I know how things -are. Why, 
here comes Jack now ! ) 

Boys — How are you feelin’, Jack? \ 

Captain — Boys, we’r e still having a t 
meeting. Come, have a seat, Jack. 
We’re having a serious discussion about 
the game. This afternoon you said, you (I 
knew the traitor who disclosed our sig- C 
nals. If so, now’s the time to show him 
up. 

Jack— Fellows, our code of signals, 
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written on this paper, is in a handwrit- 
ing that is familiar to all here, but, take 
it from me, the writer, I sincerely be- 
lieve, is not the traitor. 

All — What do you mean? 

Jack — I mean the man who wrote, 
these signals is no other than our quar- 
terback, Stevenson. 

Stevenson — Allow me to explain, fel- 
lows. 

Jack — I have the floor! 

Captain — Proceed, Jack. 

Jack — You know, fellows, when I met 
you in our dressing room, just before 
Hie game, as I entered I saw George 
Turner and Captain Bird of Brown 
leaving by the opposite door. I heard 
George say, ‘‘Remember 82-2-7-6’’ (our 
forward pass), and, glancing down, I 
saw this slip of paper on the threshold 
of the door. I observed that our forward 
pass was the last on the list, and the 
probabilities are he had explained the 
ethers, for in the second half I noticed 
how easily our plays were broken up. 
When I was put in I noticed our quar- 
terback run was the only play that was 
not on the list. So I called' it and it 
won. 

Captain (taking the paper) — Steven- 
son, is that your handwriting? 

Stevenson — Yes, Jack is correct. I 
wrote the signals and gave them to 
George Turner. 

Captain — What? You gave George 
Turner our signals? 

Thirsty — See. fellows, I told you 
there was a clique, and it's up to us to 
root it out right now ! 

Stevenson — Let me explain, Cap? 

Captain — No ! Xo explanation is nec- 
essary. We have the facts from your 
own lips and you must suffer the pen- 
alty. 

Stevenson — I know I’m in a critical 
position, but I can explain it all clearly. 
As you know, George was a member of 
the team only a few days before the 
game; and, as he was playing the im- 
portant position of right tackle, it was 
necessary that he should know the sig- 
nals. So I wrote them for him just the 
night before he was thrown off the 
squad and never for once did I dream 
of his keeping them. There isn’t a man 
here that did not hear him say: “This 


is your day, but mine is coming.” Isn't 
all this evidence enough to exonerate 
Jack and me? Are we to be victims of 
circumstance ? 

Captain— Boys, I believe what Stev- 
enson has told us. Do you? 

All— Yes! Yes! 

Captain— Well, let’s all shake ! , 

Silent — Mr. President, I move that the 
rules be suspended and Jack be elected 
Captain of our next team by acclama- 
tion. 

Billy— I second the motion. 

Teddy — Aw, it’s useless to go through 
the rest of it. Jack is the new cap — 
that settles it. 

Thirsty — Fellows, I fee! I owe an 
apology to Jack and the squad for the 
harsh things that I have said against 
them tonight, and I stand ready to take 
back every word. I wish to propose a 
cheer for our new captain. 

All— Hurrah ! 

Say, fellows, here comes the girls. 

First Girl — Oh, my, but you boys did 
splendidly this afternon. I’m tickled to 
death that we won. 

Second Girl — I just knew we were go- 
ing to win, although things did look 
pretty tough for a while. 

Third Girl — And where's the poor 
boy that got hurt? I hope it was not 
serious. 

Stevenson — Never felt better in my 
life. 

Blanche — And Mr. Tack — where is 
he? He’s*such a splendid player, and 
just think, this is his first year on the 
varsity squad. He’s just simply grand! 

SBilly — Say, but Jack is certainly mak- 
ing a hit with Miss West ! 

Teddy — And, believe me if George 
doesn't hurry Jack will beat his time 
jet. 

Fourth Girl — Oh, I’m going to get the 
first dance with Mr. Willis. May I have 
i:, Mr. Jack? 

Jack — The pleasure is all mine. 

Fifth Girl — Oh, I wanted the first 
dance. 

Blanche — I did, too. 

Jack — Now, that’s too bad. You'll be 
next, and you next, and you, and you, 
and then you. 

Fourth Girl — But I’ll have the first 
one. 
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Teddy — Oho, the popular kid! 

Chorus — Oh, here comes "Prexy.” 

All — Speech ! Speech ! 

Professor (getting on a chair) — • 
N oung' ladies and gentlemen, really I 
have no speech to make. My little say 
will come later. Let’s begin the pro- 
gram. 

All — Speech ! Speech ! 

Professor (returning to chair) — Well, 
it you compel me 1 guess I must say a 
few words. You know how 1 feel about 
llte game and the outcome, 1 am too 
full of joy for words, but 1 will say 
tins much to the team : You have won 
a signal victory, yours is the best foot- 
ball team in the state, and 1 will con- 
clude by saying that this night's recep- 
tion has my heartiest approval. I thank 
you. 

(Three cheers for "Prexy'’ as they re- 
tire.) 

Blanche — George, May I have a word 
with you? 

Blanche — I shall be honored with the 
opportunity. 

Blanche — It has been whispered 
around That there was foul play of some 
l-4nd on the part of some member of 
the team. Is there any truth in the 
matter ? 

George— In other words, you mean 
there was a traitor on the team? 

Blanche — Yes. What do you know 
about it? 

George — Not a thing. 1 am shocked 
to think of such a thing, but really 1 
know nothing of it. 

Jack (entering) — I beg vour pardon, 
but this is my dance, 1 believe 

Blanche — To be sure. You will ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Turner. 

(Jack and Blanche leave.) 

George — Curse him ! I wonder what 
lie’s up to now. That fellow’s getting on 
my nerves! He’s getting mighty thick 
with Blanche here of late. I can’t see 
what she sees in him. lie hasn’t got a 

. o 

thing. I wonder where he got those 
clothes he has on tonight.” 

Enter Manday — At las’. Say, mister, 
is this the Towser sie’em sie’em inferm- 
itv house? I hears you gwine to have a 
shindig over here, so I’s come. Whar’s 
the man what run off wid dat ball? I’sc 
wants to take just one dance with him. 


George — Here's some fun. Say, you 
e;.n find him right in the ballroom there. 
Go up and demand your dance. The 
pleasure will be all his. 

(Laugh heard in reception hall. 
George looks in and laughs. Enter sev- 
eral from room.) 

Blanche — Mr. Willis, you're such a 
graceful dancer. 

Jack — 1 hank you, Miss West, you’re 
complimentary. You know I could dance 
all night with you and not tire. 

Blanche— It's really a miracle that you 
are able to dance at all after such a hard- 
fought game. 

Jack — Why, in your presence, Miss 
West, all sense of pain vanishes. We 
arc forgetful of our many bruises when 
we look upon the bright faces of such 
charming young ladies as are present to- 
night, and a 

Mainly — Mr. Jack, please do me the 
favor of taking this dance with me? 

Jack — Very sorry, but this is engaged. 

George — Blanche, I have a confession 
to make. 1 lied to you a while ago con- 
cerning tile affair this afternoon, and I 
haven't feel right since. 1 know all 
about it, even to the man. With any. one 
else I might have gone on, but with you 
its different. I have always loved you. 

1 .et me 

Blanche — Don't go any farther. 

George — But let me tell you how 
happy ] shal make you. I 

Blanche — I can’t listen to one who acts 
the traitor. 

(Enters Billy.) 

Billy — Hello! What’s up? 

Blanche — Oh, Mr. Turner was telling 
me a dreadful story and it look posses- 
sion of my nerves. 

Billy — 1 wouldn’t be a bit surprised. 
George certainly can tell awful stories. 

(Enter students and president.) 

President — George, you’ll find a tele- 
gram in the ball from your father. He 
wants you immediately. (George 
leaves.) Tlis father is bankrupt. 

Jack — Oh, that’s loo bad ! 

All — Bankrupt? Too bad, too bad. 

(All form in groups to talk it over.) 

Jack — Miss West, I’d like to tell you 
something. 

Blanche— What can it be? 

Jack— Why — cr — a matter concern- 
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ing ourselves. May I go on ? 

B lan eh e — Wei 1 — y-e- s . 

Jack — You know, Miss West 

Blanche — Call me Blanche. 

Jack — Well, then, Blanche, during my 
entire four years in old Lyndon I have 
liked you, but being compelled to work 
my way through, with no clothes, no 
money, even poorer than a church mouse, 
I dared not tell you of my feeling. 

Blanche — Why, Mr. Willis? 

Jack — Say Jack. 

Blanche— -Jack, then. 

Jack — I was a greasy elbowed, coun- 
try lad, while you were used to boys of 
the George Turner type. 1 thought 1 
could never talk to you, but I find that 
my dream is to be realized at last. You 
know a rich uncle has come to help me 
a id I shall wash dishes no longer. 

Blanche — How fortunate. 

Jack — But even more fortunate and 
happy will I he if you will only let me 
love yon. 

Blanche — Why, Jack, they're looking. 

Billy — Say! What’s up? Oho! I 
think I can announce an engagement. 

Girls — When is it to lie, Blanche? 

Piss Frisky and Miss Dolly, in chorus 
--Let me be bridesmaid. 

Boys (to Jack)— Say, old man, con- 
gratulations. 

President — Well, with our congratula- 
tions, let’s proceed with the program, 

( Finis.) 

Our Alumni. 

Misses Nellie Thomas ’06 and Lor- 
raine Richardson ’07 are both at Kansas 
University this year. They entered the 
Sophomore class in the fall of 'OS. They 
are both studying music along with the 
course. 

Miss Anne Crosthwait, who attended 
Fisk University last year, is at Kansas 
University. She made Sophomore class. 

Misses Mabel Billo and Mabel Finery 
arc in the graduating class at Lincoln 
Institute. 

'Miss Vera Weselcy ’07 is still in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. James Fourd 'OR attended Kansas 
University this year. 

Mr. Earnest McCampbelJ ’04 has tak- 
en his M. D. degree at Washburn, To- 


peka. He lias since married and is prac- 
ticing in the city. 

Mr. Wendel E. Green '04 is in the 
successful in passing the Missouri State 
Board examination. 

Mr. Woodie E. Jacobs is dean of the 
pharmacy business at Topeka. He was 
college department of a strong univers- 
ity in Mississippi. 

Messrs. Thomas McCampbell and 
William Houston have a fine drug store 
at 2300 Vine street. 

Mr. Herman Kincade ’OS has much 
improved under the careful vocal and 
instrumental instructions of Prof. Jer- 
ald J. Tyler. 

Tiie ladies of '06 do not fancy single 
life, evidently, from the number of them 
that are married: Mrs. Zella Carbon 
Arnold, Mary Richardson Walker, Myr- 
tle Lewis Hubard, Goldie Conroy Year- 
gins, Sidonia Simpson Black. 

Miss Myrtle Foste r '06, having taken 
a normal course at Lincoln Institute, has 
been teaching in Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Blanch Roberts Thompson and 
Mable Wheeler Warrick; both of ’05, arc 
doing well with their families. 

Mr. Arthur Pullam ’97 is a postmaifX 
in the southern part of the city, and has , Y 
a fine “postman junior.” 

Messrs. Marion Sparks and Charles 
TIairgrovc, both of ’07, have taught the 
past year in Missouri. 

Miss Pearl Sparks '06 has been teach- 
ing in Palmvria, Mo. She was very 
successful in her work. 

Miss Wilmer Campbell '07 is a phar- 
macist at the People's drug store, after 
taking her degree at Kansas University. 

Miss Irene Reaves '05 is still the clerk 
at Lincoln High School. 

Mrs. Willa Bigsby ’97 is the matron 
at Lincoln High School and is very 
helpful to the girls. 

Mrs. Lade Nelson Smith is still in 
the city. 

Miss Ruth Knox has been teaching 
in the kindergarten department of the 
Attucks school. 

Miss Estella Christian ’05 is at Kan- 
sas University again. 

Mr. TTcnrv Collins ’02 is taking a 
course in Fish University, where his tine 
work secured him a scholarship. 

Mr. Lee Whibby '97 is still a mail 
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carrier for Uncle Sam. 

Mr. G. W. K. Love ’01 is holding a 
position in the city treasurer’s office un- 
der a Democratic administration. 

Mrs. Birdie Price Neal ’00 is living 
in Missouri City, Mo. 

Mr. Hugh Jones ’07 is “floor man- 
ager” at Knox’ 10-cent store. 

Mrs. Dr. Bartley Oliver Lambright is 
doing nicely and always “at home” to 
her old friends of Lincoln High school. 

Mr. I. M. Horton '00 makes an ac- 
tive president of the Molly Groves Min- 
ing Co., which has secured valuable cop- 
per properties in Montana. 

The many friends of Mr. Bryant Wil- 
son ’02 were pained this spring to learn 
of the close of his active, useful life in 
T exvas. 

Miss Cherry 1!. McGill ’0.1 is active 
in church and Sunday school in St. 
John’s church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Rothie Wise Williamson ’04, 
after completing a course in Lincoln In- 
stitute. 

Miss Cora Carr ’07 is at Fisk Uni- 
versity, specializing in music. Her teach- 
ers send excellent reports of her work. 

Miss Sadie Boalware ’08 and Joshua 
Lice ’07 are in Denver University and 
are holding their own with their fellow 
] upils of the dominant race 

Mr. Edw. Parrish 'OS is a student at 
Manhattan Agricultural College, Kan- 
sas. Wherever Parrish may be he is 
“making good.” 

Mrs. Lizzie Moore Hill of ’94 is now 
living in Chicago. . 

Mr. John I. Teague '95 is a success- 
ful physician in Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Fannie McC'ampbell Peck '98 is 
a valuable assistant to her husband, Rev. 
William Peck, in his efficient service as 
pastor of Allen Chapel. 

Miss Laura Osborne Hale ’98 is liv- 
ing in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Lydia D. Lockridge ’99 makes 
a fine school principal in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Miss Inez E. Woods ’99, after sev- 
eral years of successful teaching in To- 
peka, is now an assistant in the Doug- 
lass school of Kansas City, Kas. 

Mr. Dorsey II. Brown of the class of 
'01 is in our city after several years of 
study and work in Andover, Mass., and 


New York City. He is making a suc- 
cessful electrician. 

Messrs. John Harvey Renfro and 
Fdw. B. Thomson ’01 are among the 
best school principals in Missouri. If 
we had more such young men the “ne- 
gro problem” would be near solution. 

Mrs. Mattie Hall James ’01 is a val- 
ued worker in Sunday school, church 
and women’s clubs in Independence, Mo. 

Domestic Science and Domestic 

"We may live without poetry, music and art, 

We may live without conscience and live 
without heart, 

We may live without friends, we may live 
without books, 

but civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

Lula Shelly ’09. 

Some have defined cooking as the 
art of dressing and preparing food for 
the body by means of heat or fire. Cook- 
ing may either be called a science or an 
art, but it is really both. The. science 
tells what should be done and why, while 
the art takes hold and does the thing. 
'1 he one is theoetical and the other is 
practical. 

In the early Christian era the meth- 
ods of preparing food were very , crude 
among the poor classes of people. It is 
true that we read of great feasts that 
were given in Greece and Rome, but 
these were among the nobles, and the 
poor classes did not know the best meth- 
ods of preparing their food, and it is 
said that they suffered much from in- 
digestion. 

At first it was thought that women 
were natural born cooks and did not need 
to learn the art, but later, in the nine- 
teenth century, the people began to take 
the subject more seriously and then 
rapid progress was made. Scientists 
began to give more attention to the. 
study of nutrition; much was done to 
educate the people in the best methods 
of preparing food; experiment sta- 
tions, for the study of. food and its best 
preparation scientifically and economical- 
ly, were opened in the United States. 
Finally the study of cooking was intro- 
duced into the schools and now schools 
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liave been established where nothing is 
taught but domestic science. Cooking 
is also taught in many of the high 
schools. 

In our high school a two-year course 
is given. Miss Fredericka I). Sprague, 
a very competent teacher, is at the head 
of both the sewing and the cooking de- 
partments. We not only learn how to 
prepare the food that it may be palata- 
ble, but we also learn its nutritive value 
and what foods to combine. Our course 
includes the study of the human body, di- 
gestion, nutrition, care of the sick, care 
of infants, etc. The study also teaches 
us not to make the mistake that Nora 
made. 

“Gracious, Nora," called the house- 
wife, impatiently, “isn't dinner nearly 
ready ?” 

“No, Mum,” responded Nora, through 
the speaking tube, ‘it won't be ready for 
two hours yet.” 

“Two hours? Why. what in the world 
is the cause of the delay?" 

“Why, Mum, you said you wanted 
split pea soup, an' faith it has taken me 
two hours to split three hundred peas, 
an’ there arc four hundred and seventy- 
nine to be split yet. Oi counted them 
mesclf.” 

The cooking department is fitted up 
with twelve small gas stoves with ovens, 
a large gas range, long tables forming 
a square, a dining table, a large wall 
cupboard and all of the necessary cook- 
ing utensils. 

Cooking is a very useful and neces- 
sary art. I believe nothing pleases a 
person more than to partake of a well 
prepared meal. Every woman should 
be well acquainted with the proper meth- 
ods of cooking. In cases of illness a 
person's life often depends upon the 
food that is given him to eat. Invalid 
cookery teaches us how to feed the sick. 
Infant cookery is also of much impor- 
tance. Thus we see that cooking is a 


wonderful art. 

Ever since civilization began there has ^ 
been need for some kind of sewing, and y 
the farther civilization advances the 
more complex the art of sewing be- 
comes. 

At first all sewing was done by hand, 
which was a very slow and sometimes 
tiresome process. Next, a very crude 
form of sewing machine was invented, 
and now at the present time we have 
machine fit to do nearly all kinds of sew- 
ing, and garments are made almost en- 
tirely by machines. Some machines 
make all kinds of laces and embroidery 
work in a short time, which it formerly 
took so long to make by hand. 

Sewing is very necessary and is now 
taught in the public schools. Almost ev- 
ery girl or woman knows something 
about sewing, but there is so much to 
learn about it that one never feels that 
she knows enough. Sewing is also very 
useful. All of our wearing apparel has 
to be sewed. If we learn to make our 
own garments we save money. But of 
course sewing is like everything else — 
everybody cannot sew well. 

When we first take up sewing in the 
high school there are the different mod- 
els that we have to make, on which wc 
learn to make the different stitches, in- 
cluding patching and darning. Then all 
el the under garments are made, the pat- 
terns for which wc draft. The last gar- 
ments that wc make are the plain shirt- 
waist suit and the tailored suit, with a 
tight fitting waist lining for a draped 
waist. 

The sewing department is a large 
room which contains several large pol- 
ished sewing tables, two ward robes, sev- 
eral sewing machines, some of which 
are automatic, and dressmakers’ forms. 
There is also in the sewing department 
a case with glass doors in it, where the 
finished sewing is put for the inspection 
of visitors. 
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OPEN DAY AND NIOHT. LADY ASSISTANT. 

TELEPHONES: 

Home 7989 Main; Bell 987 Grand. 

WATKINS BROS. & HUESTON, 
Undertakers and Embalmers. 

PROMPT ATTENTION. COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 

Parlors, 1729 Lydia Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


WATCH US GROW! 

McCAMPBELL & HOUSTON, 

Prescription Draggift^ 

HEADQUARTERS FOR PURE DRUGS 
AND ER1G ID SODA WATER. 

NIGHT CLERK IN ATTENDANCE. 


Home Phone ?3V>6 Main- 
Bell Phone 159 Bust- 


2300 Vine Street. 


ES PABLIStihiD 1S&-4. Home Phone 3952 Main. 

Bell Phone 1288 Grand. 

FOR . . . . 

School Books & Supplies 


GO TO 



“YE OLDE BOOK MANE” 


BOOK BUYER AND BOOK SELLER. 

New, Old and Rare Books 
, Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 

413 East 12th Street, KANSAS Cl « V, MO. 


peoples 3Dt'uc$ Store, 

18TH AND PASEO. 

Vibe. flMace for IPmre Gbemtcals anb 

jfresb ©rugs. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR ICE CREAM AND COLD SODA. 


C. Collins 

The Latonia Cafe 

and Restaurant 

Ladies’ and 

■ 

Good things to eat and also private 
dining room upstairs. 

Gents’ 

furnishings. 

Now Open for Inspection and Service. 

J. S. FIELDS, Prop. 


912 E. I2lh St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

H)rp (Boobe, 

Boots, Sboes, 

HAYTIAN SANITARY 

flDUUner?. 

Carpet Cleaning 

Bell Phone 561 Grand. 

Home Phone 5069 Main. 

Company 


GENERAL HOUSE WORK 

1425-27-29-31-33-35 

ETC. 

East 18th Street, 

Home ’Phone "9 Q A Main. 

Bell ’Phone 1 OU Grand. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

9 1 4 E. 1 2th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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